





AT LAST. 


BY JAMES G. CLARK. 


My soul looks up in voiceless praise 
Seside the tranquil sea, 

While visions rare of other days 
Come drifting back to me; 

Sweet echoes of the olden songs 
I sang the wide lands through, 

To lonely hearts and hungry throngs, 
Return with meaning new. 


I hear the rush of streams that rise 
In memory’s mountain springs, 
And music born of earth and skies 
Around my spirit sings; 
All sounds of discord, pain and strife 
Have rounded into tune, 
And thorns that pierced and vexed my life 
Have changed to flowers of June. 


I know not when the sun may dip 
His forehead in the foam 

And beckon to my tide-rocked ship 
To seek the Isles of Home; 

I know not when my sail shall glide 
Behind the sunset hills, 

But peace—to manhood’s prime denied— 
My being folds and thrills. 














POSTAL TELEGRAPHY. 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


The ARENA asks me to contribute to a symposium on 
“Should the Government Control the Telegraph?” a short 
article stating in as cogent a manner as possible my 
views on this most important question. As this is to be 
only one of several articles I may assume that others 
who are experts will contribute detailed facts and figures 
and that I may confine myself to a statement of fundamental 
principles. 

The Policy Recommended.—The United States government 
should ascertain what it would cost to duplicate at the pres- 
ent time the Western Union Telegraph plant. It should 
then offer to purchase the plant at that price from the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. If the telegraph company 
declines the offer the government should proceed to con- 
struct a telegraph system which should run throughout the 
United States. Under this system the telegraph office and 
the postoftice would be in the same building and in the 
smaller towns and villages in the same room. The post- 
master would operate the telegraph, personally or by 
un assistant or assistants, and the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company would be left undisturbed in the right to 
use its own plant in the conduct of business. The public 
could choese between the public and the private telegraph. 
In case the Western Union Telegraph Company sold its 
plant to the United States the latter would have a practical, 
but it should not be an official, monopoly. Private enter- 
prise should be left free to compete with the government. 

Advantages of the Plan—1. The United States has an un- 
questioned constitutional right to pursue this policy. The 
maxim that it is the function of government to govern is no 
longer accepted as axiomatic by any considerable number 
of Americans. No arguments would induce us to abandon 
the postoffice and relegate the carriage of letters to private 
enterprise. That it is the function of government to provide 
for thought-intercommunication between the people is ac- 
cepted practically by the entire nation. There is nothing in- 
consistent with our traditions, habits, or constitution in ex- 
tending this principle so that thought-intercommunication 
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shall be provided by electricity as well as by steam or stage- 
coach. 

2. The Western Union Telegraph must pay an interest 
of five to ten per cent on watered stock to its stockholders. 
The United States Government would have to pay an inter- 
est of two and a half or three per cent on the actual cost 
of construction. If I am rightly informed, this alone would 
make a difference of not less than five per cent on not less 
than fifty millions of dollars. The Western Union Tele 
graph Company must pay an office rent and an operator's 
salary in every town and village. In all the smaller places 
the postoftice would afford ample office accommodations 
for the telegraph and the postmaster or his assistant could 
operate the telegraph with little or no increase of salary. 
In England twelve cents is the minimum charge for a mes- 
sage to any part of the United Kingdom. It is said by 
experts that twenty-five cents as a minimum charge for a 
message to any part of the United States would pay the in 
terest on the investment and the cost of administration. 
It is not important to determine whether this estimate is 
accurate or not. It is certain that the cost of telegraphing 
could and would be greatly reduced. 

3. As a result the use of the telegraph would be greatly 
increased. It is now the privilege of the few; it would be- 
come the convenience of the many. A uniform rate and a 
reduction of expense would operate exactly as it has oper- 
ated in the postoffice. Messages would be multiplied as 
letters have been multiplied. Popular communication 
would be by electricity. Lightning would become the ser- 
vant of the people; it is now the servant only of a moneyed 
aristocracy. Every postoflice would be a telegraph office; 
for in remote hamlets to which the wire did not reach 
there would be telegraph blanks, and the stage coach would 
carry the message to the nearest telegraph office whence 
it would be forwarded by wire. 

4. That this is no fancy of a dreamer is shown by the ex- 
perience of Great Britain. Within three or four years 
after the English government assumed the control and 
ownership of the telegraph the offices had increased thirty 
per cent, the messages fifty per cent, and the number of 
words sent two hundred per cent, while the cost to the 
people had decreased forty per cent. It is true that the gov- 
ernment telegraph in Great Britain has not always been 
self-supporting, as the postoflice in the United States is 
not always self-supporting. But this is partly due to ex- 
travagant prices paid by the English government for pri- 
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vate telegraphs in the outset, and partly due to a laudable 
but excessive ambition to increase public facilities more 
rapidly than the public income fully justified. 

> The thought-intercommunication of a nation ought 
never to be left subject to the control of private parties. 
It is generally believed that in many instances the intelli- 
gence flashed over the wires of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company has been effectually used for purposes of 
private speculation before it reached the parties for whom 
it was intended. /In one notable instance it was generally 
believed that thé returns of a presidential election were 
kept back until interested parties could avail themselves 
of the knowledge privately obtained for speculative pur- 
poses. (m is not necessary to determine whether these 
suspicions were well grounded or not; it is sufficient to note 
that they exist, and that the public has no means of pro- 
tecting itself against the perpetration of such wrongs so 
long as the telegraph is in the hands of private parties. 
If the telegraph is a department of the government the 
publie can hold the government responsible for its adminis- 
tration and need not wait for legal proof of an abuse in 
order to correct it. 

The whole matter may be summed up in one brief para- 
graph. There are certain public functions absolutely 
necessary to the life of the nation. Government is one, 
but only one, of these functions. Popular education is 
another; the carriage ‘of the mails another; and the trans- 
mission of telegraphic messages has become still another. 
Whether the government shall itself perform these func- 
tions or leave them to be performed for it by private 
enterprise is a question to be determined wholly by a con- 
sideration of another question, namely, In which way will 
the public welfare be best served? Theory and experience 
combine to answer that, as the public can better transmit 
its own mails, so it can better transmit its own telegraphic 
messages than by leaving either to be done for it by private 
enterprise. 























WHY I OPPOSE GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL 
OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


BY POSTMASTER-GENERAL WILLIAM L. WILSON. 


The question of governmental control of the telegraph 
as a part of the postal system has been under discussion 
for the past quarter of a century and more, and possesses 
an aitractiveness that will always keep it in some form 
before the public mind. More than one president and 
successive postmasters-general have felt called upon to 
consider the question and to express opinions on one or 
the other side. Much instructive material is consequently 
stored away in their messages and reports, especially 
in the hearings before congressional committees charged 
with the consideration of proposed legislative measures. 
Two _postmasters-general, Mr. Creswell in 1873 and Mr. 
Wanamaker in 1890, each with a different scheme, have 
made vigorous efforts to secure action from Congress. 
A review of this long agitation in the light of these public 
documents indicates that, in the country at large, it 
reached its highest stage during and just after the great 
telegraphic strike of 1883, when the New York Herald 
and other influential journals took it up and urged it 
with force and persistence. 

Doubtless because of this strong backing, the then post- 
master-general, who was the late secretary of state, Wal- 
ter Q. Gresham, considered the various propositions for 
a government telegraph in his annual report for 1885, 
with the careful judgment he was wont to give to all 
public matters, and reached the conclusion, that while 
the existing companies “operated their lines solely for the 
purpose of making money,” and charged “unreasonable 
rates,” yet the objections in each of the plans proposed 
were so grave that he did not think the evils complained 
of were so “grievous as to call for congressional interven- 
vention.” The question seems to have lain dormant, so 
far as the department was concerned, until revived by 
Mr. Wanamaker’s new proposal, 

Up to that time propositions for a postal telegraph 
had contemplated, as a rule, either the acquisition of exist- 
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ing lines by purchase, or the construction of a govern- 
ment system. Such action was beset with so many diffi- 
culties, as well of policy as of business detail, that it 
naturally found but occasional and spasmodic advocacy 
in Congress, from men whose opinions were influential 
there or in the country. Those who conceded the consti- 
tutional right of Congress to establish a telegraphic postal 
system, whether as a monopoly like the postal service, or 
as a competitor and moderator of rates for private cor- 
porations, were still staggered at the idea of putting the 
government into the field of private enterprise, and to 
that degree making it more bureaucratic; of committing 
it to large and unknown liabilities and expenditures; of 
entrusting so great a business to a civil service built up 
under the spoils system and saturated with its partisan- 
ship, to say nothing of exposing the open business or 
political correspondence of the people to such a machine; 
or of putting the responsibility and burden of such a ser- 
vice on all'the people as taxpayers, while only one in sixty 
used the telegraph, and no probable reduction of rates 
or increase of facilities would greatly multiply this num- 
ber as compared with all. 

Mr. Wanamaker sought to avoid the main objections 
by proposing a “limited post and telegraph,” by the es- 
tablishment of a bureau in the postoffice department for 
the deposit, transmission, and delivery of telegrams 
through the medium of the existing postoffice service. 
Contracts to run for ten vears were to be made with one 
or more telegraph companies, already existing or to be 
incorporated, for the transmission of telegrams at rates 
not exceeding fifteen, twenty-five, or fifty cents each, 
according to distance, for the first twenty words, and 
one cent for each additional word. All free delivery 
postoffices and all offices of the contracting companies were 
to be telegraph stations, and in addition such other post- 
offices and telegraph offices thereat as the postmaster-gen- 
eral might designate. The money-order service was to 
be adopted between postoftices designated as postal tele- 
graph money-order offices. 

Under this plan a letter would go through the same 
stages of collection and delivery as it does to-day, but its 
contents would travel from postoffice station to station 
by wire instead of by sealed package in the mail. The 
government would collect, by stamp or otherwise, all 
charges, and pay them over, at stated accountings, to the 
telegraph companies, after retaining first-class letter post- 
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age, and in proper cases special delivery or money-order 
fees. 

It cannot be denied that this plan for a limited post and 
telegraph, often suggested before, but, so far as I know, 
never worked out in detail until it was taken up by 
Mr. Wanamaker, steers clear of or minimizes the most 
serious objections urged against governmental control 
or ownership of telegraph lines. It was in its main out- 
lines an extension of the contract system for carrying 
the fast mail, from the railroads to the electric lines, with 
a compensation to the latter based on the actual work 
done, collected from those who called for the service by 
the department, and accounted for to the telegraph com- 
panies. 

But although presented with the characteristic energy 
of the late ex-postmaster-general, who called to his aid, as 
far as he could do so, the press and the trade and labor 
organizations of the country, to a Congress of his own 
party, at a time when the treasury was embarrassed with a 
surplus, and that Congress was looking for objects on 
which to expend it, the proposal seems to have made little 
impression on the country, and still less upon Congress. 
Indeed, so far as I now recall, it was not acted upon by 
the House committee on postoffices and post roads and 
was not debated at either session of the fifty-first Congress. 
This would indicate, at least, that there is no great popular 
demand for a postal telegraph service, limited or otherwise, 
and that in the United States the telegraph is regarded, 
and is destined for some time to be regarded, more as an 
adjunct for the newspaper service and for business, than 
as a desideratum for ordinary social correspondence. And 
until the people at large feel that the telegraph is such a 
general necessity, and are goaded to action by the injustice, 
extortion, or faulty service of private corporations now 
furnishing our telegraphic communications, it is scarcely 
probable that Congress will be aroused to a serious con- 
sideration of the question. 

Many saw in this proposal but an entering wedge to a 
complete purchase or administration of the telegraphic ser- 
vice by the government, and for that reason stoutly opposed 
the frst steps. Fully recognizing that both the telegraph 
and the telephone have become, more and more, a part of 
the equipment of our modern industrial and social life, 
they cling to the vital idea of our federal polity as a guar- 
dian of liberty and a guarantor of justice, and wish to 
limit its operations to these ends and to those activities 
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which are really governmental. To paternalize the govern- 
ment or make it more bureaucratic is in their judgment 
to repress private enterprise and to imitate the monarchical 
systems of the old world. 

Advocates of governmental ownership are constantly 
pointing to state administration in other countries of the 
telegraph, the telephone, the parcel post, savings banks, 
and railroads. They forget the different foundations on 
which we build. In some of the countries which they 
cite, there is so little private initiative that if such things 
exist at all they must be maintained by the state; in all of 
them the traditions and habits of paternalism are strong, 
and repressive of individual enterprise; in most of them 
the government can undertake such enterprises as economi- 
cally and manage them as efficiently as private persons, 
individual or corporate. None of these conditions exist 
or ought to be fostered with us. Here there is no lack 
of capital or enterprise to provide the public with any 
service it demands or will pay for, and in the long run as 
cheaply and completely as it can be done. Here we have 
a continental arena and a dual system of governments and 
sovereignties. Here we have had, and still have in vanish- 
ing force, the unsettling, at intervals, of every branch of the 
federal executive, by the mutations of politics, as witness 
the loot of the railway mail service in 1889 and the crip- 
pling blow to its efficiency and accuracy. 

Here the cost of any business enterprise carried on by the 
government is greater than it would be in private hands. 
The postoffice department is no exception to this rule, 
although much of its work is done through contracts with 
private persons. The ninety millions now expended, won- 
derful and grand as are its results, would produce better 
results if the service could be organized and everywhere 
administered as our most successful railroad corporations 
manage their affairs. 

Nothing is more certain, were the government to under- 
take the control or monopoly of the telegraph, than that 
we should have, at any rates of service the people would 
expect, a heavy annual deficit, to swell the regular deficit 
of the postoftice department. 

Even in the United Kingdom, whose area is so much 
smaller and whose population is so much more compact 
than ours, the postal telegraph throws an annual deficit 
on the taxpayer, which seems to be increasing of recent 
years. From the report of the postmaster-general for 
1893-4, I find the deficit to be £473,735, or more than two 
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and a quarter million dollars, and nearly a million dollars, 
if we strike out the annual interest charge on capital in 
vested. For the last seven years this deficit has been 
£2,354,877, or eleven and a half million dollars, a sum nearly 
equal to present annual receipts. 

There is to-day immense room for the increase and per- 
fection of our postal facilities, but, policy aside, there is 
no room for the assumption by the treasury of vast unknown 
liabilities and of a service to be administered at a yearly 
loss. Reviewing the controversies of the past thirty years, 
and acknowledging as I do the merits and attractions of 
Mr. Wanamaker’s scheme, I find myself in accord with the 
conclusion reached in 1883, by Judge Gresham, especially 
as that conclusion had been more comprehensively stated 
by Postmaster-General Denison years before, in a report 
to the Senate: “As a result of my investigation under the 
resolution of the Senate, I am of opinion that it will not 
be wise for the government to inaugurate the proposed 
system of telegraph as a part of the postal service, not 
only because of its doubtful financial success, but also its 
questionable feasibility under our political system.” 
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THE TELEGRAPH MONOPOLY. 
BY PROFESSOR FRANK PARSONS. 


Uncle Sam’s letters go on foot, on horseback, in wagons, 
stages, steamboats, railway cars, and pneumatic tubes, but 
the telegraph wire he cannot have, for that is sacred to 
Wall Street. The “common people” may use foot-power, 
horse-power, steam-power, and wind-power, but electricity, 
the best and swiftest of all, is reserved for the use of 
monopoly and those who can pay its extravagant rates. 

It is perfectly natural that Wall Street should wish 
to keep the telegraph in its own control, for it plays 
an important part in the processes by which Wall Street 
gains possession every year of many millions of the wealth 
created by the “common people.” It is equally natural 
for the people to wish that the transmission of their 
messages and in fact all their business should 
be performed in the best possible manner, by the 
most effective means, and with the most approved and ad- 
vantageous methods. It is also natural that they should 
wish to reduce the power of monopoly and check the flow 
of their wealth into Wall Street. 

The people want good service and low rates; the com- 
panies want dividends. The people wish to own the tele- 
graph so that it may be managed in their interest. The 
companies do not care to divide the control or the profits; 
they prefer to keep the power and the profit for themselves. 
They do not believe in partnership. It is very much easier 
to make millionaires with a telegraph owned by a few 
individuals than it would be with a telegraph owned by 
the people. The postoffice doesn’t make miulionaires; 
the signal service is not a millionaire mill, nor the army, 
nor the navy, nor the department of agriculture, nor the 
census, nor the public schools. When Uncle Sam adminis- 
ters a business he does it at cost, or if there is a profit he 
divides it among all the seventy million partners he works 
for—the stockholders in this big corporation we call our 
country. This big corporation created the telegraph fran- 
chise and gave it all the value it possesses. It has gener- 
ously allowed the little corporation to use that franchise 
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free of rent for many years to the incalculable profit of 
the latter. Now the big corporation wants to use the tele- 
graph in its postoffice, but the little corporation in Wall 
Street says, No. 

This conflict of interests has produced a long and earnest 
discussion of the question whether or no the people shall 
be permitted to use the electric current in the transaction of 
their postal business. Books, pamphlets, bills, speeches, ar- 
guments, investigations,and resolves have appeared in single 
file and in battalions until the literature of the subject 
makes of itself a very respectable library. And still this 
great case of 

Tue Prorre v. Monopotry, 
which for fifty years and more has been on trial in the halls 
of Congress and on appeal to the Supreme Court of Public 
Opinion, remains upon the docket. During this half cen- 
tury of litigation, the case has come to trial in nearly 
every nation on the globe, and in almost all of them judg- 
ment has been, rendered for the people. Statistics from 
seventy-five of the principal nations of Ahe world show that 
the government owns and operates the telegraph in all 
except 
Bolivia, Cuba, 
Cypress, Hawaii, Honduras, 
and the 


UNITED STATES.' 


How do you like the company, Uncle Sam? France, 
Germany, Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, 
and many other nations built their own lines at the start. 
In Belgium and in the Netherlands some of the early lines 
were built by the government and some by private enter- 
prise. The government lines were the most satisfactory 
and the public system was rapidly extended both by direct 
construction and by the purchase of private lines.? In 
England the telegraph was originally in private hands but 
a three years’ active campaign gave the people an easy 
victory.® 





1Vrooman’s “ Public Ownership,” pp. 214, 216. Also 10th Census, vol. 4, “ Postal 
Telecraph,”’ Postmaster General Creswell’s Report, 1872, with statistical tables, and 
the Statistical Year Book of Canada, 1892, p. 301. 

2H. Rep. 114, 41-2, p. 2; 10th Census, vol. 4, ‘‘ Postal Telegraph.” 

8 The first English telegraph line was built in 1846. In 1854 complaints began to be 
made of extcrtion, error, and inadequacy. These were repeated at intervals until the 
Edinburgh chamber of commerce brought the matter of public ownership definitely 
before parliament in 1865, and in 1868 a bill was passed to enable the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to acquire and operate the telegraph lines, and the transfer was made Feb. 1, 1870. 
(Bronson C. Keeler in Forum, vol. 9, p. 454, and H. Rep. 114, 41-2, pp. 6 to 8.) 
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In America, more than fifty years of effort and appeal 
have failed to win the postal telegraph. Henry Clay, 
Charles Sumner, Hannibal Hamlin, General Grant, Sen- 
ators Edmunds, Dawes, Chandler, and N. P. Hill, Gen. 
Bh. F. Butler, John Davis, Postmaster-Generals Johnson, 
Randall, Maynard, Howe, Creswell, and Wanamaker, 
Professor Morse, the inventor of the telegraph, Cyrus W. 
Field, the founder of the Atlantic Cable and a director in 
the Western Union Company, James Gordon Bennett, 
Professor Ely, Lyman Abbott, B. O. Flower, Judge Clark, 
Henry D. Lloyd, Dr. Taylor, T. V. Powderly, Samuel Gom- 
pers, Marion Butler and a host of other eminent men in 
every walk of life have championed the cause of the people.* 
Legislatures, city councils, boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce, and labor organizations representing many 
millions of citizens have joined in the effort to secure 
a national telegraph. The New York Herald, Boston Globe, 
Philadelphia Times, Chicago Tribune, Albany Express, Wash- 
ington Gazetle, Omaha Bee, Denver Republican, San Fran- 





4 James Russell Lowell, Phillips Brooks, Francis A. Walker, and others of the highest 
character and attainments have expressed their sympathy with the movement, 
though too much engrossed with other cares to take an active part in it. 
to the first two I speak from personal knowledge. 
titled “‘ Confessions of an Individualist,” 


In respect 
President Walker in a lecture en- 
delivered at the Charlesgate, Boston, Mar. 


14, 1894, laid down the principle that the line between government functions and those 
which were not was the line between “ services and offices which tend to become mo- 
nopolies and those which do not.” 


This clearly includes the telegraph among gov- 
ernmental functions. It not only tends to become a monopoly, it is a monopoly now of 
the worst and most dangerous type. (Wan. Arg. 1890, p.5; Sen. Rep. 805, p.1; I. T. U. 
Hearings, 1894, p. 39; National Board of Trades Report on Telegraph, 1882, p.11.) Presi- 
dent Walker further said, thatanother valid test would include in governmental activ- 
ities any function in respect to which experience showed public administration to be 
beneficial to society and productive of an increase of individual activity. This rule 
also would make the telegraph a government service as the facts that appear in the 
text of this and subsequent articles abundantly prove. In conversation lately with 
the General I referred to his lecture at the Charlesgate and he said in substance: 
There are no hard and fast lines by which to determine what the government shall do. 
When the people desire a reform we should have it. But it is not well to makea 
change before public sentiment is ready to stand behind it. If we do reaction may fol- 
low and we shall go back and forth, moving unsteadily as a drunken man reels on his 
way. The telegraph service is betterin France, England, and Germany than it is 
here, and it will be well to put it under government control whenever the people 
wish it. I remarked that millions of people and the greatest organizations in the 
country had persistently demanded a national telegraph, and that John Wanamaker 
declared the Western Union to be the only visible opponent, upon which the General 
said, “ If that be true the time hascome for it.” The opinion of President Walker is 
of great importance because he is the acknowledged leader of the conservative school 
of political economy, the recognized chief of those most likely to object on philosophic 
grounds aside from considerations of self-interest, to any extension of government 
functions. If individualism and conservative political economy agree to the postal 
telegraph what is there but fossilized prejudice and selfish disregard of the public 
good to oppose it? 
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cisco Post, and a multitude of other papers representing 
every phase of political opinion have earnestly advocated 
the measure. Two political parties have definitely de- 
manded a government telegraph; more than two millions 
of men by vote and petition have asked for it.° 





5The Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, the National Grange, the Knights of 
Labor, the Railway Union, the American Federation of Labor, the International Ty }0- 
graphical Union, the People’s Party, and the Prohibitionists are a unit on the ques- 
tion of government ownership of the telegraph. Two years ago the Populists claime:| 
two million ballots and a vote of 1,650,000 was conceded to them by the more liberal of 
their opponents. The Prohibitionists polled about a quarter of a million, so that at 
least a million and a half and probably two millions of votes were cast in support of 
parties making the national telegraph one of their chief demands. The Farmers’ 
Alliance in 1890 claimed a membership of over four million men.and women according 
to a book about the Alliance by H. R. Chamberlain,p. 7. The paid-up membership is 
said to be a good deal less now, but it is stilltrue that the Alliance together with the 
National Grange substantially represents the agricultural interests and sentiment of 
the country, and both organizations have most emphatically announced their wish for 
a government telegraph (Journal of proceedings of the National Grange, 26th Sess., 
1892, p. 207; Special Rep. of the I. T. U. committee on Governmental Ownership and 
Control of the Telegraph, 1894, p. 42 et seq.; testimonyof Marion Butler, president of 
National Farmers’ Alliance, before the House Com. on the Postoffice and Postroads). 
The American Federation of Labor represents the trade unions of the country and is 
composed of over 800,000 working men who demand government ownership of the 
telegraph (President Gompers’ testimony, Special Rep., I. T. U., p. 7). At one time 
530,000 Knights of Labor signed a petition for a government telegraph. (Statement of 
Mr. Beaumont, Mar. 7, 1890. Wanamaker’s Argument 1890, p. 2). At another time 
Grand Master Workman T. V. Powderly is said to have declared that 800,000 signatures 
were obtained by the Knights, upon a petition for government ownership, and the 
,etition was circulated only three weeks. In 1888 a resolution was submitted in the 

fouse, which began thus: ‘“* Whereas petitions bearing the signatures of more than 
two millions of citizens of the United States request Congress to pass a bill and pro- 
vide for.the establishment of a postal telegraph system ” (Wan. Arg. p.179). Away 
back in 1875 massive petitions had poured in upon Congress from twenty-eight states 
and three territories asking the government to build a telegraph. Truly,as Mr. Wan- 
amaker says, ‘‘ the agricultural and industrial masses want the telegraph within their 
reach” (Wan. Arg. p. 3). ~ 

No less strenuously do the commercial masses desire government ownership of the 
telegraph. A strong stand upon this question has been taken by the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, the 
Chambers of Commerce of Denver, Pittsburg, Richmond, etc., the Commercial Club 
of Kansas City,the Board of Trade of Jersey City, the Norwich Board of Trade, the Win- 
ona Board of Trade and numerous other powerful organizationsof capital. The National 
Board of Trade declares in its reports that it “* represents a majority of the commercial 
organizations of the country,”’and year after year it has made the question of a national 
telegraph one of the main objects of its solicitude(see Rep. of Ex.Com. N.B. T., Nov. 15, 
1882, and statements before committee on postofficesand postroads Mar. 25, 1890, p. 16 et 
seq). Here are the names of some of the great organizations which belong tothe National 
Board of Trade: Baltimore Board of Trade, Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange, Bos- 
ton Merchants’ Association, Bridgeport Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade, 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, Detroit Board of Trade, Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee Merchants’ Association, Minne- 
apolis Board of Trade, New Haven Chamber of Commerce, New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, New York Chamber of Commerce, Philadelphia Board of Trade, 
Portlaad (Oregon) Board of Trade, Providence Board of Trade, San Francisco Cham- 
her of Commerce, Scranton Board of Trade, St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, Trenton 
Board of Trade. 

At least four state legislatures have joined in the petition to Congress for govern- 
ment ownership of the telegraph, Massachusetts passing the resolution in 1893 with- 
out a dissenting voice. The Philadelphia common and select councils have also unan- 
imously passed a similar resolve. Even the press, though largely under the thumb of 
the telegraph monopoly, have to a surprising extent endorsed the demands of the 
business men, mechanics, andfarmers. Wanamaker says: “‘ Of 289newspaper articles 
which have come under my notice during this discussion (1890), 209 are for postal tel- 
egraphy and 80 against it. . The objections are mostly smartly turned sentences about 
the utter business inexperience of persons engaged in trade.” (Wan. Arg. pp. 3, 
22, et seq.) In appendix K (p. 182 et seq.) of the Wanamaker pamphlet are gathered a 
large number of articles published in 1883 just after the telegraph strike ; most of them 
strongly favor a public telegraph, and nine tenths of the favorable clippings support 
the plan of government ownership. We shall see later why it is that the press is not 
so entirely unanimous in its advocacy of a national telegraph as the business men are 
and the agricultural and industrial masses, whose organizations speak for twenty- 
four millions of workers representing nearly the whole seventy millions of our popu- 
lation. 
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And all the time the active opposition has come from 
a single source—the group of capitalists who claim the 
exclusive right to send the English language along an 
electric wire.’ It is true that a small but powerful group 








6 Wanamaker said in 1890, “‘ The Western Union is now the only visible oppo- 
nent”; and the select com.of the House on the postal telegraph in 1870 said that 
objections to government interference with the telegraph had “come altogether from 
one quarter, namely, the Western Union Company” (H. Rep. 114, p. 13). Western 
Union methods of debate will be dealt with in detail hereafter, but it may be well 
now to clear the way of a few of their favorite fallacies. 

‘*A public telegraph will paternalize the government,” say the defenders of 
monopoly. If so, it is pretty badly paternalized now, with the postoffice, the fish 
commission, the treasury, customs, naw, army, agricultural, judiciary, signal ser- 
vice, and all the other departments; but the people don’t seem to desire to give up 
such paternalization — they appear to enjoy it. In truth, however, public service is 
not paternalism but fraternalism. A father is not elected by his children to control 
them and his rule does not rest upon their assent. If you and I choose Mr. B to 
manage certain affairs for us, the szi'd B does not become our paternal relative, but 
our agent. 

**It will cost too much,” It need not cost the people one dollar of taxes to estab- 
lish the postal telegraph. Plenty of capitalists are ready to build the lines for the 
government, introduce low rates, and agree to turn the plant over to the nation for 
actual value at the end of fifteen or twenty years, or allow the service to pay for the 
plant gradually (as in the case of the Springfield electric works, see ARENA for De- 
cember, 1895), a method that would give the people a clear title in a few years, even 
at rates far lower than those in force now (see testimony of the representatives of 
New York syndicates that were ready and willing to build a postal telegraph system 
under the provisions of Wanamaker’s bill. The Bingham Com. Hearings, March 4 
and 14, 1890). Better still to build or buy and issue treasury notes in payment; that 
would correct in part the evils of the vast contraction of the currency that has so 
long oppressed the people and secure the telegraph without a burden. Or bonds 
could be issued and the service let to pay the debt in fifteen or twenty years, on the 
plan by which Wheeling secured her gas works. In either way, no taxes are needed. 
As for the cost of operation, the select committee on the telegraph in 1870 calcu- 
lated that the government could do the business performed by the Western Union at 
a cost of at least $1,500,000 a year lower than the Western Union could do it; the ab- 
solute saving would be at least that much by reason of combination with the post- 
office and consequent saving in rent, fuel, light,and the distribution of labor (H. 
Rep. 114, p. 44). As the telegraph plant and business is more than twice as large now 
as in 1870, the saving in the same proportion would not be less than three million 
dollars a year, This is on the supposition of continuing to do business by the meth- 
ods now in use; but if improved methods well known ‘in the electrical world were 
adopted in the postal telegraph, the saving would be far greater, so great indeed that 
there seems every reason to believe auniform rate of five cents a message of twenty 
words would yield a substantial profit. Proof of this upon the highest and most dis- 
interested electric and telegraphic authority will be given when we come to the sub- 
ject in the text. 

“ The postal telegraph may be all right in Europe, but not in America. We don’t 
want to imitate the monarchical systems and institutions of the old world.” I wonder 
if the gentlemen who made this “‘argument” and those who repeat it refrain from 
using the multiplication table and the ten commandments because they are in vogue 
in Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, etc. Do they abstain from wearing 
clothes, because the wearing of clothes is an institution that exists in Russia? Do 
they go on their four legs for fear of imitating the kings and emperors by walking 
on two? We must not wear overcoats or neckties or trousers, the Germans do that. 
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of politicians and conservatives have lent their aid to the 
grateful monopoly by delaying legislation, hindering in- 





It was very dangerous, wasn’t it, for us to adopt the idea of that monarchical Eng- 
lishman, Stephenson, or the idea of that imperial Dutchman, Gutenberg, and it will 
be equally dangerous for us to adopt the idea of the despotic Gladstone that the tele- 
graph is a good thing in a postoffice, won’t it? It does seem as though fast mails 
would be as valuable and sensible in a republic as ina monarchy. France thinks so, 
and Switzerland, the most democratic country in the world. New Zealand also and 
the states of Australia, —these are all republics and each has a national telegraph 
system; we may imitate them if you insist on regarding the question as a matter of 
imitation ;—or we may take England as an example, for she is in every substan- 
tial sense as real a republic as the United States. In truth such objections seem 
foolish and weak, and must arise from very careless thinking, reckless appeal to pre- 
judice, or a desperate lack of good argument. I would not trouble the reader witha 
refutation were it not that men in high position have been known to repeat such ab- 
surdities and give them the impetus of their names, whereby insidious appeals are 
made to the thoughtless prejudice of unenlightened patriotism. True patriotism 
wide awake demands for America all that is good, whether it originates in Europe or 
the Feejee islands. In the case of the telegraph, however, we have only to follow the 
lead of our own government which was the first to adopt theelectric telegraph and es- 
tablish it, in connection with the postoffice where it would have remained to this day 
had it not been for the power of private capital and the weakness of some of our legis- 
lators, and the failure of others to foresee the enormous value of the telegraph. 

“It will put the government into the field of private enterprise.”” Well, that is what 
the people have been doing since the dawn of civilization. Defence was once depen- 
dent entirely on private enterprise ; so were education, justice, prevention and punish- 
ment of crime, guarding against disease, care of the sick, extinguishment of fire- 
manufacture of the weather, transmission of intelligence, etc. The people have put 
the government into the field formerly occupied by private enterprise because they 
have become aware that the government could do the work better than private enter- 
prise. In the present case of the telegraph, however, the quoted words at the head 
of this paragraph are not strictly true. It would have been more accurate to say of 
the postal telegraph, “ It will put the government into the field of despotic monopoly.” 

“It is not the government’s business,” “It is out of the government’s sphere.’’ 
Senator Edmunds does not think so (see Sen. Rep. 577, part 2) ; nor Walter Q. Gresham, 
(Postmaster General’s Rep. 1883) ; nor Judge Clark, nor sixteen or more committees 
of Congress, nor Congress itself, nor the Supreme Court of the United States (see for 
authorities, the last topic of this article, ‘‘ Duty of the government to establish a pos- 
tal telegraph.””) Henry Clay did not think the telegraph was out of the government’s 
sphere; nor did Charles Sumner of Massachusetts; nor Thomas Jefferson, Alexander 
Hamilton, James Madison, Benjamin Franklin, and the other founders of the consti- 
tution who expressly made the transmission of intelligence a part of the business of 
the government; surely these men knew more about the legitimate sphere of govern- 
ment than the Western Union and its allies. Professor Ely does not think the tele- 
graph is beyond the sphere of government; nor President Walker, the head of the 
school of conservative political economy; nor Gladstone, who represents highwater 
mark in the statesmanship of England and to whose efforts that country largely owes 
its postal telegraph; nor Bismark, nor Carnot, nor the patriot statesmen of Switzer- 
land. The truth is that anything the government can do to benefit the people is 
within its sphere; the public good is the supreme law. It is just as much within the 
sphere of the government to senda message along a wire as to send it along a railroad 
or pneumatic tube. The government is simply an instrument to render service for 
the people. A cobbler might have opposed the use of the sewing machine for stitch- 
ing leather on the groand that such work was out of the sphere of the sewing ma- 
chine, with just as much reason as the Western Union in opposing a postal telegraph 
on the ground that such work is out of the sphere of the government. 
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vestigation, and pigeon holing reports, but the monopoly 
itself is the only one that appears in active opposition to the 
postal telegraph. The line of battle is clearly drawn. On 
the one side the farmers, merchants, mechanics, and work- 
ing classes—the whole body of the people—with the phil- 
osophers, statesmen, philanthropists, and reformers; on 





“The government could not be sued.” It will be an easy matter to provide that 
damages for error or delay should be recovered by suit against “ The Telegraph 
Department.” 

“But the increase of patronage will be dangerous.” There need not be any in- 
crease of patronage. The government may contract for telegraphic service as it does 
for railway service, Or it may own the lines and contract for the service. Or better 
far, it may own and operate the lines under strong civil service rules as is the case in 
England, France, Germany, Switzerland, Australia, and other countries (see 11th re- 
port U. 8. Civil Service Com., 1895). With a sclid civil service law and a non-partisan 
board (i. e.,a board composed of a member from each party), to administer it, an 
increase of public employees no longer means an increase of patronage, for there is 
no patronage where appointment depends upon merit proved in competitive exami- 
nation, promotion follows on valuable service, and removal is only for serious cause 

Audicially ascertained with aright of appeal to the regular courts. Such provisions 
“ would form a part of a wise postal telegraph law. But even without them the danger 
fe increase of patronage would be slight. Uncle Sam has 240,000 employees. In 

combination with the postoffice, the telegraph would not require an addition of more 
than 20,000, a large part of them women and boys who are not yet able tovote, With 
a population of seventy millions anda voting class of eighteen millions a group of 
260,000 government employees does not look alarmingly dangerous, especially when 
we consider that 48,000 are already under civil service rules, 40,000 more in army and 
navy, and another large body composed of quite inoffensive women. Some years ago 
the government had 2,500,000 employees and they were armed to the teeth and many 
croakers predicted that they would do dreadful things; but they didn’t, they saved 
the republic. 

“The secrecy of messages will be violated.”” There is no complaint of such sort 
against the postal telegraph in England or on the continent, but there have been loud 
complaints against the Western Union on this head, both in respect to United States 
government messages, even in time of war, and in respect to individual business, and 
the facts have been proved in court and damages awarded (H. Rep. 114, pp. 10-12, 68, 
and Congressional Record, 2d Sess. 43d Congress, p. 1422). 

‘Only one in sixty uses the telegraph. No probable reduction of rates or increase 
of facilities would be apt to raise the proportion much, and it would not be fair to 
put on the taxpayers the burden of a service used only by a few.” 


As already re- 
marked there will not be any burden about it. 


The business can easily pay for itself 
and more as it does in many countries across the sea. It will be moreapt to lower the 
rates of taxation than to raise them. But there is another and deeper falsity in the 
above objection, The statement that “ no probable reduction of rates or increase of 
facilities would be apt to raise the proportion ’’ of people using the telegraph isa 
statement that could only be made by one quite unacquainted with the history of the 
* telegraph and the postoflice, both in Europe and America, and with the history of this 
discussion, or by one entirely free from any inconvenient regard for the truth. The 
facts set forth in numerous public documents in this country and in Europe and re- 
ported to Congress by its committees again and again conclusively prove that reduc- 
tion of rates and increase of facilities produce the most astonishing increase in the 
use of the service. “The reduction of rates one-half in Belgium and Switzerland 
doubled the correspondence in one year’’ (Sen. Rep. 242, 43-1, p. 4),and the extension 
of facilities was slight, only one-fifteenth to one-twentieth, merely the normal growth 
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the other the Western Union, the politicians, and a few in- 
dividuals who have not recovered from the soporific doses 
of the ancient political economy of bestillity and letalone- 
ativeness injected into their thought in their college days 
and who are not yet sufficiently awake to know that the 
days of laissez-faire are done. On the one side Commerce, 





(see statistics; H. Rep. 114, pp. 2, 56). R. B. Lines, who made the census of the postal 
telegraph for the United States government testified as follows before the House 
committee on appropriations: “ In Switzerland and Belgium a reduction of one-half 
in the rates produced a double business in one year, with very slight increase of facil- 
ities. In Great Britain the adoption of a uniform and slightly reduced rate nearly 
swamped the lines with messages, and in Canada a reduction which applied to less 
than ten per cent of the business augmented it twenty-five per cent in the first year” 
(H. Mis. 73, 42-3). “In Prussia in 1867, a reduction of thirty-three per cent in the rate 
was followed by an increase, in the very first month after the charge, of seventy per 
cent in messages. In France, in 1862, a reduction of thirty-five per cent in the rate 
was followed by an increase of sixty-four per cent in messages. The Swiss inland 
rate was reduced fifty per cent on Jan 1, 1868, and in the first three months there was 
an increase of ninety per cent in the inland messages over the corresponding months 
in the previous year”’ (H. Rep. 114, p.3). The Belgian director of telegraph writes in 
respect to the several reductions in his country: “‘ These reductions have caused four 
times the number of dispatches that would have been sent at the old rates. It has 
thus been a great boon to the people”’ (H. Rep. 114, p. 24). In Switzerland, “ the re- 
duction by one-half of the internal tariff had the effect of doubling the number of 
dispatches of that class, and that immediately, almost without transition” (Swiss 
Rep. for 1868, quoted in H. Rep. 114, p. 28). In England a reduction of thirty-three 
per cent on three-tenths of the messages and fifty per cent on the remainder caused 
an increase of one hundred per cent in the business in about two years. There was 
in this case a considerable extension of lines. One president of the Western Union 
forgot to sustain this plea of no-great-prospect-of-increase-of-business-by-reason-of- 
reduction-of-rates-and-increase-of-facilities, and he testified before the select commit- 
tee on the postal telegraph that if the bill it was considering should be adopted rates 
would be decreased sixty per cent and “the messages offered for transmission 
would be from ten to fifty times more than the wires would carry” (H. Rep. 114, pp. 
32, 125, 134). 

And the Western Union does not doand never has done one-half the business its lines 
would carry, so that the total increase according to Mr. Orton would be from twenty 
to one hundredfold the present business. The development of business consequent 
upon low rates and the extension of lines results from the use of the telegraph by a 
larger number of people. The wealthy people of the cities use it nowall they wish to; 
they would use it little if any more with a five-cent rate than with a rate of twenty- 
five cents. But to the poor and to people in moderate circumstances, the difference 
between the telegraph and postal rates is practically prohibitive except under the 
stress of very special need. President Green of the Western Union said that 46 per 
cent of their business is speculative, 34 per cent legitimate trade (his own words), 12 
per cent press, and 8 per cent social (Bingham Hearings, 1890, p. 56). In Sen. Rep. 577, 
part II, p. 15, the then president of the Western Union said the company’s social busi- 
ness was five or six per cent of the whole. In Belgium the social messages constitute 
55 to 63 per cent of the whole. Formerly when the rates were higher the social busi- 
ness was only 13 per cent in that country (I. T. U. Hearings, 1894, p. 17; Sea. Rep. 577, 
p. 16). In England the social business is said to be four times as large as in this 
country —eight times as large in proportion to the population (testimony G. G. Hub- 
bard, I. T. U. Hearings, 1894, p. 24). In Switzerland the social dispatches are 61 per 
cent of the whole (Sen, Rep. 577, p. 16). Comment is unnecessary. The facts speak 
for themselves. 
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Agriculture, Manufactures, Labor, Philosophy, and Prog- 
ress; on the other side Wall Street, Self-interest, and Soph- 
istry. On the one side the People and Common Sense; on 
the other Unscrupulous Power and its allies—the People 
against Monopoly. 

Able counsel for the people have not failed to push their 
sause. Senator Edmunds in ’83 introduced a bill to estab- 
lish a postal telegraph, another in ’85, and another in 
87. Senator Dawes from ’73 to ’88 introduced four bills 
to provide for the transmission of correspondence by tele- 
graph. Others have been equally persistent. Altogether 
more than seventy bills have been introduced into Congress 
for the purpose of establishing a postal telegraph. Eigh- 
teen times committees of the House and Senate have re- 
ported on the question, sixteen times in favor of the 
measure, twice against, a clear majority of three-fourths 
in favor of the people." Some of the ablest men in Con- 











7 The adverse reports are 

House Report, 32, 40th Cong. 3d Sess., 1869. 

Senate Report, 434, 50-1, 2 pages. 

The favorable reports are 

House Report, 187, 28-2, Mar. 3, 1845, Committee of Ways and Means. 

House Report, 114, 41-2, July 5, 1870, Washburn, Select Com. on Postal Telg. 

House Report, 115, 41-2 (Palmer). 

House Report, 6, 42-3 (1872). 

House Report, 125, 43-2 (1875), Gen. Butler, Judiciary Committee. 

House Report, 137, 46-3 (1881), Committee on the Postoffice and Postroads. 

House Report, 2004, 47-2 (1883), Bingham. 

House Report, 1436, 48-1 (1884), Committee on P. O. and P. R. 

House Report, 955, 50-1 (1888), Rayner, Committee on Commerce. 

Senate Report, 18, 41-2 (1870), Ramsey, Committee on P. O. and P. R. 

Senate Report, 20, 42-2 (1472), Id. 

Senate Report, 223, 42-2 (1872), Zachary Chandler, Committee on Commerce 

Senate Report, 242, 42-3 (1872), Committee on P. O. and P. R 

Senate Report, 242, 43-1 (1874), Id. 

Senate Report, 624, 43-2 (1875). 

Senate Report, 577, 48-1 (1884), N. P. Hill, Committee on P. O. and P. R. 

Senate Report, 577, 48-1 Part 2. 

For hearings, memorials, etc., see 

H. Mis., 36, 41-3, Washburn. H. Mis., 39, 41-3, Hubbard, 

H. Jour., p. 173, 41-3, Washburn. 

Sen. Ex. Doc., 14, 42-2, Belknap, Secretary of War. 

H. Rep., 69, 42-2, Committee on Appropriations. 

H. Mis., 73, 42-3, Id. Sen. Mis., 79, 42-3, Hubbard. 

Sen. Rep., 805, 45-3, Committee on Roads. 

Sen. Mis., 86, 42-2, Memorial of Western Union. 

Sen. Mis., 39, 50-1, Id. 

The Investigations on “ Labor and Capital” by the Blair Committee of the 
Senate on Ed. and Labor, 48th Congress (1883). 

Census Report on Foreign Postal Telegraph by R. B. Lines, 1883. 

The Bingham Hearings, “‘ Statements in Regard to Postal Telegraph Facil- 
ities,” being the hearings of the House Committee on P. O. and P. R. in 
reference to the Wanamaker Bill, 1890. 

I. T. U. Hearings before the Committee on P. O. and P. R., May 4 to June 
26, 1894. 

In House Report 69 the committee had no question before them but the interpre- 
tation of the telegraph act of 1866 in respect to the powers of the postmaster general, 
etc. In Senate Report 805 the committee on railroads was instructed to inquire if it 
was expedient to authorize the railroads to do telegraph business. The committee 
reported that, “In order to intelligently conelude as to the proner remedy for the 
evils sought to be cured, to wit, the great existing mononoly of the business of trans- 
mitting telegraph dispatches,” the committee’s powers of inquiry should be extended 
so as to “embrace the expediency of a postal telegraph system.” 
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gress have conducted these investigations and made the 
reports. 

Of the two adverse reports, one was a two-page document 
mildly expressing the opinion that the telegraph monopoly 
should be regulated but that public ownership was not best 
because of the increase of patronage, and because the com- 
mittee thought it would cost more to run the telegraph 
under the government than under private enterprise. No 
evidence was taken, no investigation was made; the com- 
mittee simply stated their feeling about the matter. The 
report was made by John H. Reagan of Texas. 

The other adverse report was made in 1869 upon the 
ground that the five years of security given to the companies 
by the law of 1866 had not yet elapsed. The Telegraph 
Act® of July 24, 1866, gave any company organized under 
the laws of any state a right to construct and operate 
lines “through and over any portion of the public domain 
of the United States, over and along any of the military or 
postroads of the United States,and over, under, or across the 
navigable streams and waters of the United States,” on con- 
dition: (1) That government business shall have priority 
of transmission over all other business and shall be sent 
at rates to be annually fixed by the postmaster-generval; (2) 
“that the rights and privileges hereby granted shall not 
be transferred by any company acting under this act to 
any other corporation, association, or person; provided, 
however, That the United States may at any time after the 
expiration of five years from the date of the passage of this 
act, for postal, military, or other purposes, purchase all 
the telegraph lines, property, arid effects of any or all of 
said companies at an appraised value, to be ascertained by 
five competent, disinterested persons, two of whom shall 
be selected by the postmaster-general of the United States, 
two by the company interested, and one by the four so 
previously selected; (3) that before any telegraph company 
shall exercise any of the powers or privileges conferred 
by this act, such company shall file their written acceptance 
with the postmaster-general of the restrictions and obli- 
gations required by this act.” 

The Western Union and other companies accepted the 
provisions of this act and extended their lines on the faith 
of it, wherefore the committee were perfectly right in say- 
ing that as the period fixed by the statute had not expired. 
Congress ought not to pass “any law hostile to the spirit 





8 U.S. Statutes at Large ror 1866, p. 221, 
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of the contract into which the companies had entered by 
its invitation,” and in refusing to favor bills to establish 
government lines which would subtract from the com- 
panies’ business during the said five years.° 

The only adverse matter of any volume or even apparent 
weight consists of the testimony of successive presidents 
of the Western Union and the arguments of the company’s 
counsel. Such testimony and argument has occupied 
much time in several congressional hearings, and has also 
appeared in pamphlet, magazine, and newspaper form. 

Of the favorable reports the most important are House 
Reports 114 and 187, and the Senate Reports 18 and 577. 
Valuable data and powerful arguments are also to be 
found in the proceedings of committees that did not make 
a formal report. The argument of Postmaster-General 
John Wanamaker and the testimony taken by the Bingham 
committee in 1890, are worthy the most careful attention.” 
The investigations of the Blair committee in 1883," and the 
I. T. U. hearings before the House committee on the post- 
office and postroads in 1894, are also specially valuable. 
The reports of our postmaster-generals,’* the public docu- 

°H. Rep. 32, 40-3, p. 7 (169). 

10 The hearing was before the House Committee on Postoffice and Postroads, 5ist 
Congress. Only a few copies of the proceedings were published. Mr. Wanamaker’s 
argument and part of the evidence were printed under the title, “An Argument in 
Support of the Limited Post and Telegraph by the Postmaster General,” Government 
Print, 1890. This can be easily obtained and is one of the most valuable documents 
in the literature of the subject. 

11 The hearings occupied about a year’s time of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor. The testimony taken by the committee is published in four volumes under 
the title “ Labor and Capital.” A fiffh volume was announced but never published 
because the committee for some reason did not make a report. 





12 The most noteworthy are those of Cave Johnson, 1844-5, Creswell, 1871-2-3, May- 
nard, 1880, Howe, 1882, Gresham, 1883, and Wanamaker, 1890-92; the last two and 
Creswell’s report of 1872 are the most important. All but Mr. Gresham advocate the 
postal telegraph. Mr. Gresham quotes the following words from the report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means (H. Rep. 187), and calls them “ just remarks”: “ The 
same principle which justified and demanded the transference of the mail on many 
chief routes from the horse-drawn coach on common highways to the steam-impelled 
vehicles on land and water is equally potent to warrant the calling of the electro- 
magnetic telegraph in aid of the postoffice in discharge of its great functions of 
rapidly transmitting correspondence and intelligence.” Later in the report he states 
that he does “ not feel at liberty to recommend a government telegraph because of 
the danger to purity of administration arising from an increase of service under the 
spoils system.” The only way to reconcile these two ideas expressed within the same 
report Within a few paragraphs of each other, is to conclude that Postmaster General 
Gresham would favor a postal telegraph under thorough-going civil serviee rules im- 
partially and firmly administered, for that would carry out the principle he advocates, 
and at the same time avoid the danger he fears; and that is precisely the kind of 
postal telegraph we advocate, so that Walter Q. Gresham seems to be substantially in 
harmony with the movement. 
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ments of England, France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Norway, Italy, Russia, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia, the volumes of the Arena, Forum, North American 
Review, and other magazines, the works of electrical en- 
gineers, the Western Union reports, the proceedings of 
labor unions and of commercial organizations, the platforms 





Postmaster General Bissell devotes three pages to the subject in his report for 1894. 
He opposes a postal telegraph. He thinks it would cause a deficit and be productive 
of “ wrangling and jealousy ” through the “ limitless difficulty of determining the char- 
acter, quality, and amount of service that should be accorded to the various sections 
of thecountry.”’ It is hard to see why the introduction of electric mails should cause 
any more wrangling and jealousy between different sections of the country or any 
more trouble in distributing the service than the introduction of steam mails or the 
adoption of the free delivery system. Give fair facilities to all and better facilities 
where the amount of business warrants it; the test of population and business done 
determines the distribution of service now without the slightest difficulty and would 
do so just the same if the functions of the postoffice were multiplied a hundredfold. 
As to the deficit, Mr. Bissell bases his belief on the assertion that the English postal 
telegraph does not pay its operating expenses, This is not true, but if it were, the 
conclusion of Mr. Bissell would not follow. If it is good logic to say, “‘ England has 
a deficit on its postal telegraph, therefore the United States would have a deficit on 
its postal telegraph,” then it is good logic to say, “ France, Switzerland, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, and other countries realize a profit on their postal telegraph, therefore the 
United States would make a profit on the postal telegraph.” Asalready remarked the 
statement of the postmaster general in respect to England is not true though he 
doubtless thought it was. He says on page 48 of the Report for 18%, that the interest 
on the English telegraph investment for the year 1893 was $1,455,584. “In the opera- 
tion ef the service there was a further loss of $811,741.” 

The report of the English Postoffice for 1893 showed that there had been a large 
extension of lines to life-saving stations and other points, 673 new offices inall. I sus- 
pected that the cost of new construction had been included in the “ expenditures” 
assumed by Mr. Bissell to be operating expenses, so I wrote to the English Postmas- 
ter General and hereare the figures he sends me for 1893: 


New Pur- 
chase and 
Construction 


Total Net Profit 
SSS Expendi- on Interest. 
-_ ; ture. Operation. 





Total 
Receipts. 





~ £2,526,312 | £185,609 £2,507,385 | £2,002,908 | £18,927 | £298,888 





So there was a net profit on operation of $94,635. I suppose some one who looks at the 
lump sums of the English Postmaster General's report for 1893-4 and does not think of 
inquiring about the items will be telling some one that there was a deficit in operation 
of almost a million, whereas the itemized account shows that taking out the cost of 
new construction, there was a net profit of $138,850. In 1890, the net profit was 
$1,451,320 ; in 1887, it was $442,420; in 1881, it was $2,257,315; in 1875, it was $435,375; in 
1873, it was $568,995; such are some of the figures taken at random. The profit 
varies, but every year from 1894 back to the first report in 1871, shows a considerable 
net profit in the operation of the telegraph. In the last three years and the five 
years from 1884 to 1888 the surplus was not sufficient to defray the cost of new con- 
struction or extensions; but in each of the other sixteen years the net profit was a 
good deal more than sufficient for this purpose — the excess after paying for all exten- 
sions rising in some years as high as a million and a half of dollars. From February, 
1870, down to the present time the actual cash received for postal telegraph service in 
England has paid all operating expenses and all cost of extensions, new purchase, 
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of political parties, the speeches of prominent men, and the 
files of our leading newspapers, have all a place in the study 
of this question of the telegraph.” 

With this brief review of the history of the case and the 
sources of evidence, let us turn our attention to 


The Plaintiff’s Brief. 


The Plaintiffs respectfully present for the considera- 
tion of the Court the following points jn support of their 
claim that the telegraph should be used in connection with 
the postoffice in order that their correspondence may be 
carried on with the swiftness and economy that character- 
ize the transmission of intelligence in other parts of the 
civilized world. 





and construction, and turned into the treasury a net profit of $6,683,610, besides ren- 
dering free services to other departments of the government which at regular rates 
would have amounted to $1,860,450. As we shall see hereafter, the English postoffice 
has sent the telegraph into thousands of rural districts where the private companies 
did not and would not go, has established rates that are several flights of stairs below 
ours, and adopted the policy of raising the salaries of employees every year in a ratio 
of two to three percent. In spite of all this the operating account shows the gratify- 
ing results above mentioned —a financial as well asa social success, Yet the erron- 
eous statement of Mr. Bissell will doubtless be quoted by persons opposing the postal 
telegraph without stopping to investigate its truth. 

As to capitalization and interest, we do not need to followin the footsteps of the 
English postoffice. We should not pay several times the value of existing lines if we 
buy, nor go into debtif we build. The whole matter can be managed without a dol- 
lar of taxation, as will appear hereafter, and our system can render good service at 
very low rates and still make a profit. Evenif the English department had not made 
a profit in 1893, it would not follow that it must keep on at a loss, for its history shows 
that the surplus is small one year and large the next, moving up and down in an irreg- 
ular line. Even if the English department made a loss every year it would not follow 
that we should do the same, for we need not carry the press dispatches at rates not 
only far below ours but considerably below cost as England does. And finally, even 
if a good postal telegraph system in the United States should be operated at a loss 
(which need not be) still it would be no argument against its adoption until it were 
shown that its vast benefits were not worth the expense. And Postmaster General Bis- 
sell should be the last one to raise such an objection, for on the first page of this very 
same report of his I find these words about the postoffice department: “ It cannot and 
should not stop to consider little economies. It must needs exert itself to the utmost 
to secure the best possible results in the way of celerity, accuracy, and security in the 
dispatch of the mails and without sparing any reasonable expenditures in that 
behalf.” 

18 The article of Dr. Norvin Green (president of the Western Union) in the North 
American Review, vol. 137, p. 422 (1883), adverse, and the favorable articles by Cyrus 
W. Field in the North American Review for March, 1886, by Bronson C. Keeler in the 
Forum, vol. 9, page 450 (1890), by Judge Clark of the Supreme Court of North Carolina 
in the Arena, March, 1892, and August, 1895, and the symposium by Professor 
Ely, Lyman Abbott, and others in December, 1895, and following issues are of special 
interest. A numberof newspaper articles relating to the postal telegrapt will be 
found in the Wanamaker pamphlet, p. 22 et seq., and p. 182 et seg. A listof bills and 
resolutions is given, pp. 173-80, and a list of speeches in Congress on pp. 180-1. The 
Congressional Record, the newspapers, the various reviews, and the catalogues of the 
great libraries will supply the reader with abundance of other materials if he desires 
to devote his life to the subject, 
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$1. It is the positive duty of the Government to use the Tele- 
graph asafactor in the Postal Service. This duty is imposed by 
the constitution. The constitution entrusted to Congress the 
power “toestablish postoftices and postroads.” This poweris 
interpreted by the Supreme Court to mean the transmission 
of intelligence in any form and by any means (96 U. 8. 1). 
The federal government is therefore the agent of the peo- 
ple for the transmission of intelligence. It is a well-settled 
principle of law and justice that an agent is bound to be 
loyal to the interests of his principal, bound to execute 
his trust in at least as enlightened and energetic a manner 
as he does his own business of a similar nature, bound 
to use modern methods and improvements of established 
value in the transaction of business of the sort that has 
been entrusted to him. An agent to build a house would 
not discharge his duty by building a log cabin in the 
style of olden times; he must avail himself of.the archi- 
tectural science of the day and build a good modern house 
just as if he were building for himself, or better. An agent 
who uses one method in his own affairs and an inferior 
method in similar affairs of his principal is clearly 
neglecting his duty, to put it as mildly as possible. Yet 
this is just what our Congressmen are doing when they 
use the telegraph to forward their own correspondence 
but refuse to use it to forward the correspondence of 
the people. 

Clearly the federal government is the agent of the people 
for the transmission of intelligence; clearly it ought to 
adopt new and better methods of transportation as advanc- 
ing civilization reveals them; clearly the superiority of 
the telegraph has long since been revealed; therefore 
clearly it has been and is the duty of the federal govern- 
ment to utilize the telegraph in the carriage of the people’s 
correspondence. To hold the contrary, to say that Congress 
is not bound to adopt new methods as they are discovered 
and proved to be superior, is to say it would have done 
its daty by continuing to carry all the mails by foot and 
horse, refusing the aid of steam. Any rule that would 
relieve Congress of the duty of using electricity in the 
service of the nation, would equally relieve it of the duty 
of using steam or even horse power in their service, and 
any principle that establishes the duty of the government 
to use the power of steam in the people’s business estab- 
lishes with still greater emphasis its duty to use the 
telegraph. 
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Postmaster-General John Wanamaker adopts this view 
that it is the duty of Congress to establish a postal tele- 
graph.** Indeed it has been from the first the almost un- 
broken doctrine of the postoffice department that it was 
in duty bound to keep up with the times and not permit 
itself to be outstripped in the rapidity of communicating 
intelligence (see H. Rep.187 quoted below). 

Senator C. A. Sumner of California said before the H. Com. 
on Postoffices and Postroads, on March 25, 1884: 

‘*T lay it down as a proposition that I want to havét@uly considered by 
this committee and the country — that the constitution of the United 
States as interpreted by a century of unchallenged legislation, does im- 
peratively require that the Congress of the United States shall establish 
@ postal system. I lay it down as a fundamental proposition that the 
postal telegraph is a part of the postal system of the government; the 
postal system of the United States having been established for the 
a of transmitting intelligence between the inhabitants of the 
land.” 

Gardiner G. Hubbard says that Congress had no more 
right to delegate the power of transmitting intelligence 
than the power to coin money or declare war. Senator 
Edmunds said in his testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Postoffices and Postroads that government was 
constituted to promote the general welfare, to disseminate 
intelligence, to defend the country, etc., and that the tele- 
graph was essential as a military establishment, essential 
to education and to social welfare.’® 

The Senate Committee on Postoffices and Pestroads of 
1874, which numbered among its members such men as 
Hannibal Hamlin and Alexander Ramsey, said in its report 
on the telegraph: 


“The constitution devolved upon Congress the duty of transmitting 
all correspondence including that by telegraph as well as that by 


mail.”’ * 

But to find the most careful and convincing statement 
of this point we must go back to the House Committee of 
Ways and Means in 1845. The government had already 
built the first telegraph line and the question of extending 
the service under government ownership was before the 
committee. Here is a portion of its noble report :!7 


“The government is authorized and required by the constitution to 
carry intelligence. The functions thus devolved on the government of 





144 Wanamaker Pamphlet, pp. 148-9. 

18 Sen. Rep. 577, part 2, p. 4. 

16 Sen. Rep. 242, 43-1, p. 6. 

a7 H, Rep. 187, 28th Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 1-3. 
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performing for the people the office of universal letter-carrier and news 
carrier, is a matter of the very highest consequence in every light in 
which it can be viewed. The bare fact that our ancestors refused to 
leave it dependent on individual enterprise or state control, and rested 
it expressly in Congress, abundantly attested their anxious sense of its 
importance, and their conviction of the impracticability of realizing the 
requisite public advantages from it otherwise than by giving it federal 
lodgment and administration. But though notanticipated or foreseen, 
these new and improved modes were as clearly within the purview of 
the Constitution as were the older and less perfect ones with which our 
ancestors were familiar, and there being no doubt entertained either on 
this point or as to the obligation of the government to lay hold of the 
best and most rapid methods of transmission which the improvement 
of the age puts in its reach; steam power commended itself at once to 
adoption and has long been extensively employed both on land and 
water for the carriage of the mail. 

“It is not without full reflection that the committee insist on the prin- 
ciple that it was the duty as well as the right of the government thus to 
avail itself, even at heavy additional expense, of the powerful agency of 
steam, for the purpose of accelerating the mails. It would have-been a 
gross and manifest dereliction to have permitted that vitally inrportant 
concern, the transportation of the mail— a concern so anxiously in- 
trusted by the Constitution to federal authority —to lag behind the 
improvements of the age, and to be outstripped by the pace of ordinary 
travel and commercial communication. Such is the view which the 
postoffice department takes of its own obligation and upon which it 
habitually acts. To be outstripped by private expresses is deemed dis- 
creditable to the department, injurious to the general interests of the 
country and a thing therefore not to be permitted. 

“This great and fundamental principle upon which the department 
acts (of not being outstripped in the transmission of correspondence 
and intelligence) led necessarily to using the steam-engine in the ser- 
vice of the postoffice and it must and will lead with equal certainty to 
the adoption of any other newly discovered agency or contrivance pos- 
sessing decided advantages of celerity over previously used methods. 
The same principle which justified and demanded the transference of 
the mail on many chief routes, from the horse-drawn coach on common 
highways to steam-impelled vehicles on land and water, is equally 
potent to warrant the calling of the electro-magnetic telegraph — that 
last and most wondrous birth of this wonder-teeming age —in aid of 
the postoffice in discharge of its great function of rapidly transmitting 
correspondence and intelligence.” 


If these strong words of wisdom, and the farsighted 
prophecies 6f Professor Morse, and the stirring appeals of 
Henry Clay had been heeded there would have been no tele- 
graph question to-day, the great Wall-Street monopoly 
would never have been born, and the people would not 
have had to give fifty years of unsuccessful effort to 
the purpose of getting their will and their rights enacted 
into law in the shape of a postal telegraph. 


(To be continued.) 





THE BOND AND THE DOLLAR. 


BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATII, LL. D. 


Part I. Genesis anp Evo.vution or a Monster. 


War preys on two things—life and property; but he 
preys with a partial appetite. Feasting on life, he licks 
his jaws and says, “More, by your leave!’ Devouring prop- 
erty, he says, between grin and glut, “This is so good that it 
ought to be paid for!” Into the vacuum of the wasted life 
rush the moaning winds of grief and desolation; into the 
vacuum of the wasted property rushes the goblin of debt. 
The wasted life is transformed at length into a reminiscent 
glory; the wasted property becomes a hideous nightmare. 
The heroes fallen rise from their bloody cerements into 
everlasting fame; the property destroyed rises from the 
red and flame-swept field as a spectral vampire, sucking the 
still warm blood of the heroic dead and of their post- 
humous babes to the tenth generation! 

The name of the vampire is Bond. 

On the 1st of March, 1866, the national debt of the United 
States entailed by the Civil War reached the appalling 
maximum of nearly three thousand millions of dollars.* 
The American people were inexperienced in such business. 
They had never known the incubus before. Europe had 
known it, but not America. For a long time the public 
debt of the nation had been so small as to be disregarded. 
Now all of a sudden, with the terrible exigencies of the war, 
the debt expanded and settled over the landscape like 
a cloud from Vesuvius, darkening from shore to shore. 

So far as the people and the government were concerned. 
it was an honest debt. The method and intent of Lincoln 
and the great men around him in 1862-63 were as sincere 
and just as they were humane and patriotic. As for the 
American people, they were always honest. The nation 
was in deadly peril, and must be rescued at whatever cost. 
The war was a devouring demon. With the explosion of 
every shell, the product of a hundred toiling hands was 
instantly vaporized; for the bomb is not filled, as many 
suppose, with powder and iron and death, but with the 
potatoes and milk and biscuit of mankind. At intervals the 


* In exact figures, $2,827,868,959.46. 
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expenditure was more than a million, and sometimes more 
than two millions of dollars a day. The government had 
nothing of its own, did-not venture to take anything as its 
own, and must therefore support itself by loans or perish 
.Conforming to the method of the age, the nation borrowed 
from the accumulations of the rich, and gave them there- 
‘for its promises to pay. 

The promises to pay got themselves into a bond. 

It is the order of modern society that he who has may 
lend to him who has not, and receive his own with usury. 
This principle was adopted by the American republic in 
the day of trial. The means-necessary for the prosecution 
of the war were not taken—as the life was taken—but 
were borrowed. The quadrennium was an epoch of pro- 
digious borrowing. A great part of the lending was 
patriotic; but much of it, even at the first, was interested, 
and was mixed with contrivance and ulterior designs. 

The currency that had to be provided to meet the start- 
ling emergency that had overtaken the American people 
was, in the nature of the case, made to be.a legal tender 
in the payment of debts. The government must -needs 
have sucha money. All metallic money—as is its invaria- 
ble habit under such circumstances—slunk away and hid 
itself in dark coffers, mostly beyond the sea. What did 
gold care for liberty, for the waste of human life, for the 
republic, for the Union made sacred by the sacrifices and 
blood of our fathers? 

It was intended by those who first contrived the legal- 
tender currency that it should be absolute money in the 
payment of all debts of whatever kind. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has since decided by a voice of 
eight to one that Congress possessed—and possesses—the 
right and power to make such a money, whether in war 
or‘in peace. The validity of the Legal-tender Act is now 
as much a part of the constitutional history of the United 
States as is the abolition of African slavery. But they 
who were skilful in watching their own interests, even 
in the throes of our national break-up and impending 
catastrophe, adroitly contrived that the national currency 
should have an exception in it in favor of those who should 
lend their means to the government. They who should 
make such loan should receive therefor a bond; and the 
interest on the bond—as also the duties on imports of 
foreign goods—was exempt from the legal tender of paper 
and reserved for coin. 

Thus came the bonded debt of the United States. The 
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debt grew with the progress of the war, until it seemed to 
approach infinity. The nation swayed and struggled 
through :the bloody sea, and came at last to the shore. 
The process of debt-making had acquired so great momen- 
tum that it was difficult to get it checked and reversed. 
In the early summer of 1865 the soldiers of the Union army 
were mustered out and remanded to their homes. By 
August the work was done; the Grand Army was no more; 
but such was the confusion that for fully six months longer 
the expenditure rolled on without abatement. 

The great question which confronted the nation at the 
beginning of 1866 was the management of the debt. There 
were bonds galore: a seven-thirty series of two hundred 
and fifty millions, by Act of July 17, 1861; then five hundred 
and fifteen millions of five-twenties, by Act of February 
25, 1862, becoming more than twelve hundred millions by 
subsequent issues; then ten-forties in several series— 
7.3-per cents, 6-per cents, 5-per cents, 4.5-per cents, “4-per 
cents; plain bonds at the first, and coin bonds finally— 
short loans and long loans and longer loans, ‘but akways 
becoming longer, until a measure of calm ensued, and the 
nation found opportunity to take account of its losses and 
consider the question of payment. 

If governments had the same care for the life of 
the people as for the property of those who possess prop- 
erty, then national debts would not be made, or at least 
not perpetuated, by the event of war. It had been an act 
of infinite mercy on the part of the government of the United 
States in that day to take directly whatever was necessary 
—as it did take whatever men were necessary—for the 
suppression of the Rebellion. That course would haveended 
it. Had that almost unprecedented policy been temperately 
and successfully pursued, the cost of the war would hardly 
have been one-fifth of what it has become; the bond would 
never have existed; the wealth of the people would not 
have been concentrated in the hands of a few; the present 
harrowing and dangerous conditions of American life would 
not have supervened, and the victorious defence of the 
Union would long ere this have become a glorious and 
unclouded reminiscence.* 

* Let no one aver that making war without making a national debt is an absurd 
vouaey . That would be to condemn as a financial quack no less a personage than 
William E. Gladstone! Mr. Gladstone is without a doubt the greatest statesman 
in finance that England has produced within the present century. It has been the 
one ruling and undeviating principle of his policy, alike in peace and in war, to make 
the annual revenues under all circiimstances meet the annual expenditures of the 
empire. He began to battle for this principle in 1853 when as chancellor of the = 


chequer he had to provide the means for the prosecution of the Crimean War. 
this question he and Disraeli divided forever. The former proposed to provide the 
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Strange it is, however, that our vaunted and vaunting 
civilization, even to the present day, prefers property to 
man. It exalts the one and tramples on the other. In this 
particular we have been even as the rest. Judging by the 
facts there is no government on earth to which its mules are 
not dearer than its men! Strange, too, that whoever ap- 
peals on behalf of the man as against the mule and urges the 
protection of the one at the expense of the other is held 
to be an enemy of society! Property in this particular 
having no conscience, or only the conscience of being always 
in the wrong, fortifies itself with every casuistical and 
fallacious argument known to the category of self-interest. 
and puts down both the man and his advocates. The 
“sacred rights of property,” meaning the right of something 
that belongs to life to seize that life by the throat and 
strangle it, are promulgated and upheld with constitution 
and statute and bayonet; while the “rights of man,” so 
much in vogue in the great epoch of regeneration at the 
close of the eighteenth century, are, at the close of the 
nineteenth, positively under the ban in every civilized scate 
of the world. According to the plutocratic lexicons of at 
least two continents, the “rights of man” have come to 
signify merely—anarchy. 

Our staggering nation arose and stood. The horizon 
cleared. The government of the republic was preserved 
for posterity. It found itself, however, in the grip of a 
python, from which, after thirty years of writhing, it is 
less able to free itself than ever before since the close of the 
conflict. In the course of the war and just afterwards it 
was discerned by those who held the national debt, as it 
had been discerned by some of them from the beginning, 
that it was a good thing for the possessors. A great in- 
terest had been created by the battle of the national Union 
for its life—the interest of the bond. 

It were vain to conjecture how many sincere patriots 
found themselves possessors of the interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the nation. For all such there is no animadversion, 
but rather praise. It were equally vain to conjecture 





mears of war bv increasing the annual revenues; the latter proposed to a Mr. 
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Glidstone did adopt the method of paying as he went, and held to it | the over- 
threw of the Aberdeen ministry. He stoutly affirmed in presenting his first budget 
that, war or no war, the national debt of Great Britain should not be increased but 
that the cost of supporting the British army in Asia should be met year by year by 
an increase in the income-taxes and excises. This policy was supported by the prince 
consort who declared it to be ‘‘ manly, statesmanlike, and ho *; the policy of bor- 
rowing the prince characterized as “ convenient, cowardly, and perha ar.” 
He ought to have added suicidal. As long as Gladstone remained in forced 
the revenues to meet the expenditures within the year. His principle through life 
has been, in every emergency, not to borrow, but to tax — that i. to take. 
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how many held those obligations simply for the protit 
-and advantage and power that were in them and with no 
concern about the welfare of the government or of the 
people of the United States; but the latter class, whether 
many or few, increased, and the former class decreased, 
until the fundholding interest was consolidated in the hands 
of a party having its bifurcations in New York and London. 

The party of the bond became skilful and adroit. It 
began immediately to fortify itself. It took advantage of 
the inexperience of the American people and of their 
legislators. It profited by the mistakes and misplaced con- 
fidence of both. They who held the bonds were wise by 
ages of training in the Old World and the New. They 
understood the situation perfectly, and adopted as their 
method a policy embracing two intentions: First, to per- 
petuate the bond and make it everlasting by the postponement 
and prevention of payment; Second, to increase the value of 
the currency in which all payments were to be made; that is, 
to increase the value of the unifs of stich payments as the 
payments should become due, so that whatever might 
be the efforts of the people to discharge the debt it should 
increase in value as rapidly as they could reduce it! And 
the honest people, abused to the soul by the politician 
and by Shylock, knew not that it was so. 

For thirty years this game has been persistently, skilfully, 
and successfully carried out. It has been a play worthy 
of the greatest gamesters that ever lived! We do not call 
to mind any other such stake among the nations as that 
placed upon the issue; and the bondplayers have won on 
every deal. They have succeeded on both counts of their 
policy. They have turned over the debt into new forms 
of bond, and these again into newer, under the name of 
refunding, persuading the people that the process was wise 
and needful, and cajoling them with the belief that the 
rate of interest was each time reduced for the benefit of the 
nation. It was done “in the interest of the people”! We, 
the holders of the bond, being patriots, labor only for the 
interest of the people! 

It is true that each act of refunding and transforming 
the national debt has lowered somewhat the nominal rate 
of interest; but at the same time it has lengthened the 
period of payment. At the beginning the date of payment 
was at the option of the government. Then it was at five 
years from the making of the bond; then it was at ten 
years; then at twenty years; then at thirty years. Now 
_the period of possible payment has been extended until the 
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second decade of the next century cannot witness the end 
of the game. If the treasury should have to-day, or in the 
year 1900, a surplus of six billions of gold the government 
could not call and cancel its bonds. They were not made 
to be called and cancelled, but to be refunded and per- 
petuated. 

Besides, the reduction of interest has been a reduction 
only in name. In no case has the reduction been made 
until the value of the dollar of the payment has been so 
enlarged as more than to balance the reduction. The same 
thing is true of the payment of principal as well as the 
payment of coupon. For thirty years the American people 
have been pouring into that horrid maelstrom the volume 
of their great resources. They have paid on their debt, 
or at least they have paid, in this long period such a pro- 
digious sum that arithmetic can hardly express it.* The 
imagination cannot embrace it. And yet it is the truth of 
the living God that in the year 1895, at its close, the national 
debt of the United States, in its bonded and unbonded 
forms, will purchase as its equivalent in value as much of 
the average of twenty-five of the leading commodities of the 
American market, including real estate and labor, as the 
same debt would purchase at its maximum on the Ist of 
March, 1866! The people have paid and paid for thirty 
years, and at the end have paid just this—NOTHING!+ 


wine to American people have never realized the incaiculable sums which have 
— out of their treasury in the ostensible work of discharging the interest = 
be ms nelpal of the war debt of the nation. Sometime, perhaps, the final aggregate ma: 

be e up and historically recorded. Within the first ten rs after the conch. 
sion of the war, that a of at the close of the fiscal year, 1874-75, the government had 
already paid in interest only on the public debt $1,442,057,577! "And this was but the 

beginning. At the close of the ~ r 1895 the interest account has reached the pro- 
digious total of more than two billion six hundred and thirty-five millions of dollars! 


t The verification of this astounding truth is as plain and irrefragable as any 
other arithmetical result. 
On the first of March, 1866, the national debt was in exact figures $2,827 ,868,959.46 
For the sake of easy computation the same may be stated in round 
numbers at . +  2,825,000,000.00 
The debt at the close of the year 1895 (statement for November) is 1,126,379, 106.00 
For convenience of counting, the same may be 
givenin round numbersas . $1,125,000,000.00 
To this add ten per cent (a very low estimate) for 
the present average ——— on the debt any 
eens © and non-interest-bearing) above th 
par of gol 
Total present gold value of the debt $1,237,500,000.00 
On the first of March, 1866, the prices current of nine leading staples of the Amer- 
ican market, selected broadly from the whole, were as follows: — 





112,500,090.00 





Wheat per bushel, from $1.78 to $2; average. hee ke ee $1.90 
Flour per barrel, 1 $10. 50 to #11; =, . » ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ - .10.75 
Cotton per pound ° . ° ew’ it e+% ek ats 

Mess Pork per barrel . mS - gh ° a's + [ac is 7 ae es 
Sugar per pound ° ° 4 ° é ° “ 11125 
Wool per pound, 50 cents to 56 ‘cents; : average ° ‘ é ° e 4 53 
Beef per cwt., $12 to $18.50; average . . ‘ 3 . 15.5 


Bar iron per pound, 6 cents to 7} cents; ave: 
Superior farming lands - —_ = Mississippi valleys (approximately) 


peracre . 75.00 
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Let all men know it. Let the world know it. Let the 
common man ponder this appalling statement of an undeni- 
able truth. Let our national authorities know it. Let 
the leaders of every political party have it shouted in their 
ears. Let every administration that has been in power from 
the first of Grant to the last of Cleveland be told in trumpet 
voice that the publications put forth from month to month 
as statements from the treasury about the reduction of the 


At the close of 189% (figures for November 10) the prices current for the same 
staples were as foliows : — 





ee ee ee ee 
Flour per barrel ee ee ee ci 
Cotton perpound .. tate te On ae ge ae ge ee 
Messpork perbarrel . . . . . . ° 8.20 
r per pound, 4} cents to 5, cents; average 05 
Wool per pound, 20 to 23 cents; average .. 215 


Beef per cwt., $8.50 to $10.50; average. 4 Saas a eh bed ae ab 


Bar iron per pound,1§,to3jcents; average . . . . . .« . = . © 0267 
Superior farming lands, same as above, in Ohio and Mississippi valleys (ap- 
proximately), per acre RE pei one gi ee RR eee 


The national debt on the first of March, 1866, would therefore purchase of the 
above staples as follows: — 


Of wheat . " ° . . e ° . . ° P e - 1,486,842,105 bushels 
Of flour. " ‘ i " m ° ° ° ° ° - 262,790,697 barrels 
Cesk ks Ue ee ok ee Ce 5,885,416,666 pounds 
Pe a0 6 te) eo te eye See 99,576,313 barrels 
Cie a mle 25,393,348,314 pounds 
A a ee ee ee 5,330,188,679 pounds 
Of beef ° ° ° ° ° ° . 181,967,213 cwt 


Of bar iron Pie ape oe? le” , 41,851,851,851 pounds 
Of superior farming lands as above (approximately) . ‘i . 37,666,666 acres 

The national debt at the close of the year 1895 will purchase of the above staples as 
follows : — 


Of wheat . ‘ ° ‘s : ° ‘ ° ° 7 ° - 2,133,620,689 bushels 
Of flour . - . . ° ° - 7. ‘ ° = ° - 353,571,428 barrels 


Of cotton . ‘ . : ° k e ‘ ° : ° ° - 14,558,823,529 pounds 
Of mess pork . ‘ . ; ‘ s _ ‘ . 150,915,853 barrels 
Of sugar . - 24.750,000,000 pounds 


_Of wool’ . R F e ° e ° ° e . 5,755,813,953 pounds 
Of beef . ° : ° ° d ‘ ‘ . ‘ 130,263,136 cwt. 
Of bariren . 3 £ at em ‘. ra ° - «  . 46,348,314,606 pounds 
Of superior farming lands as above (approximately) . ge 35,357,142 acres 


The purchasing power of the national debt at the close of 1895 is therefore greater 
than was that of the national debt on March 1, 1866, as follows: — 


In the case of wheat by . ° . ° ° e ° ‘ + 646,778,584 bushels 
In the case of flourby . ‘ ° ° ‘ > ° ° ; ' 90,780,731 barrels 
In the case of cotton by ‘ ‘ ° . ° ° ° “ - 8,673,406,863 pounds 
In the case of mess gore by . R ° i . 4 ° ° e 51,339, rrels 
In the case of wool by . ° ° ° ‘ ; ; - _ 425,625,274 pounds 


Inthecaseofbarironby . . . . . + . +: + 4,496,462,755 pounds 


The purchasing power of the national debt at the close of 1895 is, by like deduc- 
tion, Jess than was that of the national debt on March 1, 1866, as follows: — 


In the case of sugar by . ° ‘ ° e ‘ : ° ° - 643,348,314 pounds 
In the case of beef by . “ ° ° P 7 ° . ° : 51,704,076 cwt. 
In the case of farming lands as above by (approximately). . 2,309,523 acres 


From this calculation it is seen that the purchasing power of the debt at the close 
of 18% is far greater than it was on March 1, 1866, on siz of the nine great staples 
enumerated, and that it is less by a comparatively small per cent on only three of the 
articles enumerated. There is an overwhelming preponderance on the a of 
the whole list in favor of the debt as it stands at the close of the current year. ‘That 
debt, in a word, is worth more to the holders than it was at its nominal maximum 
nearly thirty years ago! There is no kind of sophistical argument or doctored 
statistics in the world that can overcome or seriously modify the conclusions here 
dtawn from premises that are incontrovertible. 
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national debt by the payment of three millions or seven 
millions or ten millions have been essentially and utterly 
false. True it is that the debt has been nominally reduced 
according to the publications; but it has never been so 
reduced until by the contrivance of those who possess it 
the purchasing power of the currency in which the debt 
was to be paid has been augmented fully as much as the 
equivalent of the payment! 

Thus from month to month and from year to year the 
astounding process has gone on. And thus from year to 
year the judgment of the American people has been abused 
with the iteration and belief that they were paying their 
debt, when in truth all the multiplied millions on millions 
and billions which they have paid have been simply 
contributed to the fundholding class whose claim after a life- 
time is worth as much as it was at the beginning! The 
resources of a great people have been poured like a roar- 
ing river into a sinkhole that has swallowed all; and the 
golden streams of the contribution have issued silently 
through a thousand unseen spouts into the’ private 
reservoirs of the holders of the debt. 

The policy of the fundholding interest has thus simplified 
itself into (1) the indefinite extension of the bond, and (2) 
the manipulation of the dollar. To the extent that the 
first part of this policy has prevailed, the United States has 
been remanded to the same category with the nations of 
Western Europe, having their perpetual bonded debts. To 
the extent that the second part of the policy has prevailed, 
the people of the United States have been continuously 
robbed of their resources for nearly the full period of a 
human life. In the meantime the people have been 
familiarized with the proposition—put forth timidly at 
first—that a national debt is a national blessing. It fur- 
nishes the cement—so runs the patriot song—whereby the 
moneyed classes are bound in devotion to the government 
and become a part of it, as in England; thus the government 
is made strong and enduring! 

Meanwhile the various refundings have been celebrated 
in political pean as marvels of finance. By the organs of the 
party in power one-half of the people have been led to be- 
lieve that the national honor is preserved, the national faith 
made good, and great economy manifested in those manip- 
ulations of the bonds by which, series after series, the 
longer have been substituted for the shorter. The other 
half of the people, who would have discovered the bottom 
intent in the process and thwarted the scheme at the next 
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election, have been prevented from doing so by the fact that 
their organs and leaders have had a common interest with 
them of the dominant faction. Several secretaries of the 
treasury have been made into great financiers by becoming 
the willing clerks of the fundholdimg class in those delicate 
and beautiful processes by which the national debt is to be 
made everlasting with the accompaniment of popular 
applause. 

But the extension of the bonded debt and the hope of 
its eternal life were not the principal concern of those who 
obtained ‘possession of it. Their imaginations were not 
indeed much dazzled with the prospect of having the bond 
merely perpetuated; because men who are engaged in such 
schemes rarely look beyond the limits of their own lives. 
It sufficed, therefore, that the bonded debt should be life- 
long, with the hope of another avatar. That secured, the 
undivided energy of those who secured it might be directed 
to the manipulation of the dollar; and it is safe to assert 
that the skill developed in this part of the bondholding 
policy has never been elsewhere shown by men. The com- 
plete history of the processes by which, with contraction 
and substitution, the dollar to be employed as the standard 
of payment in the discharge of the private and public debts 
of the people of the United States has been gradually and 
adroitly lifted-from one valuation to another, until within 
thirty years (1865-1895) its purchasing power has been in- 
creased to the ratio of more than three to one, could never 
be written or recited. It surpasses human credulity. It 
goes beyond the average range of mortal invention and fixes 
itself in the catagory of the devilish !* 

For a long time the subtle work of extending and trans. 
forming the bond and at the same time of raising the value 
of the dollar of: payment was so easily and noiselessly 
effected that the people did not.awake to the realization of 
the thing done until it was fait accompli. The class in whose 
interest the various changes have been made have been 
enabled to eoddle some, to hoodwink others, to corrupt 
many, and to terrorize a multitude. We have seen those 
who have been aroused to the pitch of denouncing and 
exposing the giant fraud of the century turn about and 
decry as repudiators, enemies of the national credit, and dis- 
turbers of “the business interests” of the nation, the true 
friends of public. honesty and good faith among men. At 





# Abraham Lincoln said: “If a government contracts a debt with a certain amount 
of money in circulation and then contracts the money volume before the debt is paid, 
it is the most heinous crime a government could commit against the people.” 
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least two secretaries of the treasury have exhibited to man- 
kind that species of tergiversation which in the administra- 
tion of a high oflice can hardly be distinguished from treason - 
to the human race! 

Let us for a moment trace the principal changes that 
have been effected in the dollar of account and payment un- 
der the dictation and management of the money power, and 
with the cheerful acquiescence of several conniving admin- 
istrations. In the first place, the great body of the bonded 
debt of the nation was purchased in the time of the war 
with the legal-tender paper money to which the government 
had been obliged to resort. There has been no other traitor 
to the American Union and to the liberties of the people 
comparable in his perfidy with gold. Specie fled like a 
coward before the first blast of battle.* 

It is literally true that the great Rebellion was suppressed 
and the Union upheld by the expedient of a non-interest- 
bearing paper currency devised in the presence of the over- 
whelming exigency of war and dismemberment.t The 
precious metals dived out of sight. The world knows 
the story. The United States went upon a basis of paper. 
For four years of war and fourteen years of peace, the 
finances of the nation and of the people in their private 
capacities were conducted on a legal-tender of paper. 
Metallic money and the money metals rose rapidly in value, 
or at least in price. Now gold was at a premium of 30 
per cent; now 50 per cent; now 100 per cent; and 
finally 185 per cent above par. Gold and silver money be- 
came a tradition anda myth. The people neither knew nor 
cared what had become of them. 

Owing to the nefarious exception in the legal-tender cur- 
rency in favor of the interest on the public debt and duties 
on imports, a Gold Exchange was organized in New York, 





* Within ten davs after the secession of South Carolina, and ten days before the 
“Star of the West” was fired on in the harbor of Charleston, every bank in New 
York suspended specie payments, leaving both people and nation to their fate. 


+ The efficiency of the legal-tender currency in the suppression of the Rebellion 
has never been—can never be — overestimated. Twelve years after the war, Hon. 
William D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, addressing an assemblage of ex-Confederate 
officers at Macon, Ga.. said: “ Your leaders were mistaken in their financial theory. 
They believed that the United States could use nothing but gold and silver as 
money, and that as they had none of these metals, they could not put armies in the 
field to overwhelm you, or fleets upon the ocean to blockade your coasts; had 
not studied the constitution to see that the government has control of the questien 
of what shall be money. We discovered that it had, and when we could not get gold 
or silver, we made the greenback, and it was that that whipped you.” “ Yes,’ gaid 
one of the officers with enthusiasm ; “* Judge Kelley, you are right; it was the D- 
back that whipped us!” This is the currency that Shylock is now trving to-have 
cancelled because it is so great a menace to the interests of the people! He desires to 
have the légal-tender currency destroved, in order that money sharks may be pre- 
vented from using that currency to deplete the national treasury of its gold! e 
hypocrisy of such a pretence is beyond the reach of satire! 
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and gold was bought with which to pay the semi-annual 
coupons of the bonds and the duties on imported goods. 
Trading in gold and in the speculative margins of gold 
‘became a business, in some sense the greatest of all the 
businesses; certainly it was the most picturesque. 

It was under these conditions that the great bulk of the 
national debt was put into the form of bonds. The bonds 
were purchased with the legal money of the country. They 
were purchased at par according to the standard of the 
universal currency. The advantage in purchasing them was 
generally given by the government to the purchasers. Al- 
ready the bondholder was a lord and the government a serf. 
Inducements were freely offered to stimulate the sale of 
the bonds. Payments were made easy; slight discounts 
were not unusual; interest was sometimes advanced; and 
many other methods were adopted to make the sale of the 
national securities free and copious. Finally, the purchaser 
of bonds to the value of fifty thousand dollars might receive 
as a gratuity forty-five thousand dollars in paper money, 
and with that establish a bank of issue, discount and loan. 

In this manner the national debt became a bond. 

From that day to the present the bond industry has been 
the one ever-flourishing, permanent, and deep-down indus- 
try, not indeed of the American people, but of the class who 
‘hold the national securities and live by them. This in- 
dustry has combined with the two leading political parties, 
and has made and kept them a unit for more than twenty 
years. This industry has insinuated itself into the govern- 
ment, and has become the energizing and controlling force 
in the public life of the nation; and before it all other indus- 
tries have been compelled to stagger and bend and break, 
until the bond not only rules but reigns. 

No one has ever calculated with certainty the average 
cost of the government bonds to the original purchasers. 
To do so is a complicated problem. They were of many 
series, extending over a span of years, and were bought at 
different crises when the premium on gold was rising or fall- 
ing. The higher that premium rose, the cheaper the bonds 
were, as tested bv the measurement of gold.* By this meas- 


* The debt-making epoch of the Civil, War covered a period of four years, ten 
months, and nineteen days. The middle date of this nied was Sept. 9, 1863; but b 
Sus a gueeine part of the debt was incurred after that date. The premium on gold 

Lad per cent on Dec. 14, 1863, and remained above that figure for one r, 
three months, and twenty-seven days, covering the period of greatest debt-making. 
Gold reached 200 on the 2ist of June, 1864, and remained above 200 until Feb. 22, 1865. 
It reached the topmost ficure of 285 on the 12th of July, 1864. The dealers in bonds 
called ita“ flurry in gold!” This was the period of the mazimum debt-making. 
The legal concer ees ee VY the — at — crisis were way oy! was 
worth thirty-five cen standard. was heyday, w! bond- 
nest was feathered for the laying of the golden egg. _— . 
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urement it is probable that the average cost of the five- 
twenties to the purchasers was not more than fifty-five, or 
certainly not more than sixty-five cents to the gold dollar. 
Nearly all the other series were purchased at a like enor- 
mous discount, as tested by the standard of coin. In the 
sale of the bonds, before the debt reached its maximum in 
March of 1866, the standard of the legal-tender paper was 
uniformly observed. It was by the common measure of the 
money of the country that the whole original debt was sold, 
and mostly by that measure that it was funded and re- 
funded for at least fourteen years after Appomattox. But 
the mythical gold barometer kept in the safe in Lombard 
Street in London showed that the purchases of the bonds 
were actually made at prices ranging from about forty-six 
to seventy cents to the coin dollar. 

By the close of the war the seven-thirty bonds were al- 
ready falling due. The five-twenties would be due in a 
short time. That is, in a short time the government would 
have the option but not the necessity of redeeming them. 
And now it was that the fundholding interest put itself in 
antagonism to the national welfare, and conceived the pro- 
ject of doubling its investment at one stroke by compelling 
the payment of all the bonds in coin. They had been pur- 
chased on the basis of one currency. That currency was 
worth only about half as much, unit for unit, as the mythical 
metallic currency which had now become only a remin- 
iscence. Or, to put it the other way, the phantom metallic 
currency was worth at least two for one of the currency 
of all business, of all manufacture, of all production, of 
all accounting; that is, two for one of the currency of the 
people and the nation. The holders of the bonds perceived 
that if, under these conditions, they could secure a statutory 
declaration of the payment of both principal and interest 
of the five-twenty bonds in coin, then they would have 
gained, at the expense of the overburdened nation, not only 
the principal and the legitimate interest to which they were 
entitled and which ought to have satisfied, but also about 
two for one on their whole investment! 

The stake was worthy of the trial. The game might well 
be played with all the skill and intrigue and specious formal- 
ity of which human nature is capable. On one side of the 
table sat the representatives of the bond; on the other side 
sat the American people; and the bond won! By the Act 
of March 18, 1869, entitled “An Act to Strengthen the Public 
Credit,” etc., but which ought to have been entitled “An 
Act to Transfer the Resources of the American People to 
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the Hands of a Few under Sanction of Law,’* it was de- 
creed that the bondholder should have his two for one; 
that the five-twenties and all like obligations of the govern- 
ment, whether they were or were not by their own terms 
payable in coin, should now be made so payable; that the 
national credit required that a bond which had been pur- 
chased in one currency should be paid in another currency 
worth twice as much; that the property loaned to the 
republic for the suppression of the Rebellion should be re- 
turned twofold beside the interest; that the holder of the 
national obligation, in addition to being preserved whole 
and harmless, should be enriched by law at the expense of 
the people; but that the widow who had given her four sons 
to her country and had followed them one by one to their 
last resting-places under the apple trees in the orchard, 
should receive back nothing but weeds and that celestial 
sorrow which transfigured her face evermore into the face of 
an angel! 
(To be continued.) 





* John Sherman, addressing the Senate on the 27th of January, 1869, just before 
the of the so-called “ Act toStrengthen the Public Credit,” and. speaking of 


the prospective legislation, said: “ Sir, it is not —— to take this voyage wit _ 
st 


sore distress. To every person gues the capita out of debt or the salaried o 
cer or annuitant, it is a period of loss, danger, prostration of trade, fall of wages, 
a of enterprise, bankruptcy, and disaster. . . . It means the ruin of all 
whose debts are twice their capital, though one-third less than their property. 
It means the fall of all agricultural productions, without any very t reduction of 
taxes.” Evenso. Ettu, Brute! This cold-blooded proposition of Sherman means, 
when reduced to an example, simply this: Every young and aspiring man in the 
United States, just beginning life with wife and child and —— having five hun- 
dred dollars in money (his pay for service in the a He A a home worth fifteen 
hundred dollars, and a debt of a thousand dollars, will inevitably bankrupted ! 
The calculation of the senator was correct. 





COUNT TOLSTOY’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


BY ERNEST HOWARD CROSBY. 


During the past few years much has been said of certain 
peculiar features of Count Tolstoy’s doctrines, and his 
views on the subject of marriage and physical labor, his 
manner of dressing and living, his objections to wine and 
tobacco, to gold and silver, are familiar subjects of dis- 
cussion. To appreciate justly a man’s opinions, however, 
we should examine them from the inside and grasp first 
those ideas which lie at the base of his system. In the 
case of the Russian moralist the task of separating the 
essential from the incidental has fortunately been per- 
formed by himself, and in his treatise on “Life”* he gives 
us the very core of his faith. The fact that the author is 
the greatest living novelist and one of the conspicuous 
figures of the age would be enough to give to this volume 
the interest at least of curiosity. But it is rather on ac- 
count of its intrinsic worth—because it presents with all 
the freshness of a new discovery one of the oldest solutions, 
and perhaps the truest, of the mystery of life—that it seems 
worth while to call attention to the book. 

Most men, he says, lead only an animal life, and among 
these there are always some who think themselves called 
upon te guide humanity. They undertake to teach the 
meaning of life without understanding it themselves. 
These teachers are divided into two classes. To the first, 
composed of scientific men, he gives the name of “Scribes.” 
These it is who declare that man’s life is nothing but his 
existence between birth and death, and that this life pro- 
ceeds from mechanical forces—that is, from forces which 
we style mechanical for the express purpose of distinguish- 
ing them from life. It is only in the infancy of a science. 
when it is as yet vague and indefinite, that it can thus pre- 
tend to account for all phenomena of life. Astronomy made 
the attempt when it was known as astrology; chemistry 
assumed the same réle under the name of alchemy; and to- 
day the science of biology is passing through a similar 
phase. While occupied with one or more aspects of life, 
it claims to embrace the whole. The other class of false 
doctors.he calls the “Pharisees.” They are those who pro- 





* “Life,” by Count Tolstoy. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
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fess verbally the tenets of the founders of the religions 
in which they have been educated, but who do not com- 
prehend their real meaning and consequently content them- 
selves with insisting on forms and ceremonies. 

The wars of the Scribes and Pharisees—to wit, of false 
science and false religion—have so obscured the definitions 
of life laid down ages ago by the great thinkers of mankind, 
that the Scribes are quite ignorant that the dogmas of 
the Pharisees have any reasonable foundation at all; and, 
strange to say, the fact that the doctrines of the great mas- 
ters of old have so impressed men by their sublimity that 
they have usually attributed to them a supernatural origin, 
is enough to make the Scribes reject them. Because the 
speculations of Aristotle, Bacon and Comte have appealed 
to only a small number of students—because they have 
never been able to gain a hold on the masses and have thus 
avoided the exaggerations produced by superstition— 
this clear mark of their insignificance is admitted as evi- 
dence of their truth. As for the teachings of the Brahmins, 
of Buddha, of Zoroaster, of Lao-Tse, of Confucius, of Isaiah, 
and also of Christ, they are taxed with superstition and 
error simply because they have completely transformed the 
lives of millions of men. 

Turning from the futile strife of Scribes and Pharisees 
we should begin our researches with that which we alone 
know with certitude, and that is the “I” within us. Life 
is what I feel in myself, and this life science cannot define. 
Nay, it is my idea of life rather which determines what I 
am to consider as science, and I learn all outside of myself 
solely by the extension of my knowledge of my own mind 
and body. We know from within that man lives only for 
his own happiness, and his aspiration towards it and his 
pursuit of it constitute his life. At first he is conscious 
of the life in himself alone, and hence he imagines that the 
good which he seeks must be his own individual good. His 
own life seems the real life, while he regards the life of 
others as a mere phantom. He soon finds out that other 
men take the same view of the world, and that the life in 
which he shares is composed of a vast number of individ- 
ualities, each bent on securing its own welfare and con- 
sequently doing all it can to thwart and destroy the others. 
He sees that in such a struggle it is almost hopeless for 
him to contend, for all mankind is against him. If on the 
other hand he succeeds by chance in carrying out his plans 
for happiness, he does not even then enjoy the prize as he 
anticipated, The older he grows, the rarer become the 
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pleasures, ennui, satiety, trouble, and suffering go on in- 
creasing; and before him lie old age, infirmity, and death. 
He will go down to the grave, but the world will continue 
to live. The real life, then, is the life outside him, and his 
own life, which originally appeared to him the one thing of 
importance, is after all a deception. The good of the in- 
dividual is an imposture, and if it could be obtained 
it would cease at death. The life of man as an individual. 
ity seeking his own good, in the midst of an infinite host 
of like individualities engaged in bringing one another to 
naught and being themselves annihilated in the end, is 
an evil and an absurdity. It cannot be the true life. 

Our quandary arises from looking upon our animal life 
as the real life. Our real life begins with the waking of our 
consciousness, at the moment when we perceive that life 
lived for self cannot produce happiness. We feel that there 
must be some other good. We make an effort to find it, 
but, failing, we fall back into our old ways. These are 
the first throes of the birth of the veritable human life. 
This new life only becomes manifest when the man once 
for all renounces the welfare of his animal individuality 
as his aim in life. By so doing he fulfils the law of reason, 
the law which we all are sensible of within us—the same 
universal law which governs the nutrition and reproduction 
of beast and plant. Our real life is our willing submission 
to this law and not, as science would have us hold, the 
involuntary subjection of our bodies to the laws of organic 
existence. Self-renunciation is as natural to man as it is 
for birds to use their wings instead of their feet; it is not 
a meritorious or heroic act; it is simply the necessary 
condition precedent of genuine human life. This new 
human life exhibits itself in our animal existence, just as 
animal life does in matter. Matter is the instrument of 
animal life, not an obstacle to it; and so our animal 
life is the instrument of our higher human life and should 
conform to its behests. 

Life, then, is the activity of the animal individuality 
working in submission to the law of reason. Reason shows 
man that happiness cannot be obtained by a selfish life, and 
leaves only one outlet open for him, and that is love. Love 
is the only legitimate manifestation of life. It is an 
activity which has for its object the good of others. When 
it makes its appearance, the meaningless strife of the ani- 
mal life ceases. 

Real love is not the preference of certain persons whose 
presence gives one pleasure. This, which is ordinarily 
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called love, is only a wild stock on which true love may be 
grafted, and true love does not become possible until man 
has given up the pursuit of his own welfare. Then at 
last all the juices of his life come to nourish the noble graft, 
while the trunk of the old tree, the animal individuality, 
pours into it its entire vigor. Love is the preference 
which we accord to other beings over ourselves. It is not 
a burst of passion, obscuring the reason, but on the con- 
trary no other state of the soul is so rational and luminous, 
so calm and joyous; it is the natural condition of children 
and the wise. Active love is attainable only for him who 
does not place his happiness in his individual life and who 
also gives free play to his feeling of good-will toward others. 
His well-being depends upon love as that of a plant on light. 
He does not ask what he should do but he gives himself up 
to that love which is within his reach. He who loves in this 
way alone possesses life. Such self-renunciation lifts him 
from animal existence in time and space into the regions 
of life. The limitations of time and space are incompatible 
with the idea of real life. To attain to it man must trust 
himself to his wings. 

Man’s body changes; his states of consciousness are suc- 
cessive and differ from each other; what then is the “I’’? 
Any child can answer when he says, “I like this; I don’t 
like that.” The “TI” is that which likes—which loves. It 
is the exclusive relationship of a man’s being with the world, 
that relation which he brings with him from beyond time 
and space. It is said that in his extreme old age, St. John 
the apostle had the habit of repeating continually the 
words, “Brethen, love one another.” His animal life was 
nearly gone, absorbed in a new being for which the flesh 
was already too narrow. For the man who measures his - 
life by the growth of his relation of love with the world, 
the disappearance at death of the limitations of time and 
space.is only the mark of a higher degree of light. 

My brother, who is dead, acts upon me now more strongly 
than he did in life; he even penetrates my being and lifts 
me up towards him. How can I say that he is dead? Men 
who have renounced their individual happiness never 
doubt their immortality. Christ knew that He would 
continue to live after His death because He had already 
entered into the true life which cannot cease. He lived 
even then in the rays of that other centre of life toward 
which He was advancing, and He saw them reflected on 
those who stood around Him. And this every man who 
renounces his own good beholds; he passes in this life into 
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a new relation with the world for which there is no death; 
on one side he sees the new light, on the other he witnesses 
its action on his fellows after being refracted through 
himself; and this experience gives him an immovable 
faith in the stability,immortality,and eternal growth of life. 
Faith in immortality cannot be received from another; you 
cannot convince yourself of it by argument. To have this 
faith you must have immortality; you must have estab- 
lished with the world in the present life the new relation 
of love, which the world is no longer wide enough to 
contain. 

The above résumé gives a most inadequate idea of Count 
Tolstoy’s philosophy of life, but it is sufficient to bring out 
the salient points, to wit, his idea of the failure of man’s 
ordinary life, of the necessity, in the course of nature, of 
loving self-renunciation, and of the resulting growth in 
love and the realization of immortality on earth. 

“But this is sheer mysticism,” is doubtless the first ob- 
jection. Yes, it assuredly is, but that is no argument 
against it. Mysticism is nothing but the recognition of the 
other world as a palpable fact instead of as an abstract 
theory. All religions had their origin in mysticism, and in 
so far as they have wandered away from it, just so far have 
they fallen into formalism. Mysticism is really religion 
at first hand, such as the faith of General Gordon, who 
used to say that he believed in the “real presence,” meaning, 
as he explained, the actual manifestation of God in his 
own soul. It is not becoming for those at least who profess 
to put their confidence in Him who said “The kingdom of 
God is within you,” to quarrel with the man who finds it 
there. In short, all Christians should be more or less 
mystics. 

If, then, admitting that the treatise on “Life” is in fact 
inystical, we compare it with the works of those to whom 
the name of mystic is usually given, we are at once struck 
by the remarkable sanity of the Russian author. The 
practice of exploring the unseen world is often dan- 
gerous for those who attempt it, but Count Tolstoy 
has escaped the vagaries of Boehmen, the visions 
of Swedenborg, and the hysterical excesses of St. 
Theresa. And the reason of his freedom from these ex- 
travagances is not far to seek. He opens a door into 
the invisible, but it is not the door of mere contemplation, 
of quietism, of retirement into self. There is something 
morbid in the very idea of making deliberate excursions 
into another sphere. Here lies the mistake of the Christian 
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ascetics, of the Persian Sufis, of the Hindoo Buddhists, 
and of the Theosophists of to-day. We may well suspect 
any form of religion which withdraws a man’s interests 
and labors from this world; its corner-stone must be 
selfishness in spite of any disguises. 

Count Tolstoy's door to the mysteries, however, is simply 
active love for mankind. According to him, preoccupation 
in working for the happiness of others has a reflex action in 
the depth of our being which makes us feel eternal life. It 
is this intensely practical side of his mysticism which 
preserves its equilibrium. Other mystics have made much 
of love, but it has almost always been an internal love of 
the Deity which discouraged action and gave free scope to 
a diseased imagination. Of all the old mystics the German 
Tauler bears perhaps the greatest resemblance to Count 
Tolstoy, and Vaughan refers to his remarkable combination 
of inward aspiration and outward love and _ service 
(Vaughan’s “Hours with the Mystics,” fifth edition, vol. i, 
pp. 251, 256). It is noticeable, too, that Swedenborg speaks 
of offices of charity as the means of conjunction with 
heaven (“Heaven and Hell,” i, 360). 

Lawrence Oliphant, who owed much to Swedenborg, pro- 
fessed opinions substantially identical with those of Count 
Tolstoy, but the final outcome of his theological specula- 
tions, with its detailed account of things celestial and 
terrestrial, makes the simplicity of the latter conspicuous 
by contrast. Trances and visions may be very edifying 
to him who indulges in them, but they are very apt to unfit 
him for leadership of the masses of mankind, for these 
cannot follow him, and it is best that they should not. 

The proper answer for me to make to the member of the 
Theosophical Society who wishes to convert me to his 
belief in the seven planets and the astral body and Karma 
and Devachan is that these things are none of my business. 
Granted that I am an immortal being, still this life is too 
short to study eternity in. But when a man comes to me 
laying stress on my duties here on earth and promising me 
the proof of the truth of his doctrines in my own conscious- 
ness, I can weli afford to give him a hearing. Count Tol- 
stoy makes no claim to novelty for his teaching. It is 
that of Christianity—of the Christianity of the Sermon on 
the Mount as distinguished from that of the Council of 
Nicea. He virtually says to us: “Renounce your selfish 
ends; love all men—all creatures—and devote your life to 
them. You will then be conscious of possessing eternal 
life and for you there will be no death.” 
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No appeal is made to argument, but we are asked to test 
the theory in our own experience, and this it is possible for 
us to do, for love is to a certain extent at every one’s com- 
mand. Ruysbroeck, the German mystic, says: “Everything 
depends on will. A man must will right strongly. Will 
to have humility and love and they are thine” (Vaughan, 
vol. i, p. 32). This is entirely consistent with the teaching 
of Christ, for He says, “A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another.” 
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THE SPIRITUALIZATION OF EDUCATION IN 
AMERICA. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 


For what need I of book or priest 
Or sibyl from the mummied East 
When every staris Bethlehem star? 


— Emerson, 


The keynote of the new educational movement may be 
found in the words of Professor Dewey of the University of 
Chicago, that “Education is not the preparation for life: 
it is life”; in the words of Josephine P. Locke, that “The 
human being is before all mathematical data and informa- 
tion. Attitude of mind, sympathy, responsiveness, living 
interest—these all come first and precede mere learning”; 
in the words of Col. Francis W. Parker, that “The common 
school is the central means to preserve and perpetuate 
the true democracy.” From this trio of truths one may well 
find his point of departure in any attempt to present a syn- 
thetic view of the new movement which it is no exaggeration 
to call the spiritualization of education in America. 

What is this new movement? It is development rather 
than cramming. It is the application of the idea that the 
child is a human being who comes into this world with 
a certain definite nature resulting from inherent qualities, 
and that the true aim and scope of education is to develop 
these qualities into mental strength and moral power; “to 
lead,” as Dr. Maudsley has well said, “to the continual trans- 
ference of thoughts and feelings into external actions of 
a beneficial kind.” 

Some time about the first of October a letter came 
to me from Miss Josephine P. Locke, supervisor of drawing 
in the public schools of Chicago, saying that an exhibition 
of the art work of the pupils was then made in the Art Insti- 
tute and inviting me to come out to study and write of it. 
At that moment nothing seemed more impossible than 
that I could do this, and I replied to that effect, with 
sincere regrets that it was so. A week passed by during 
which I had not consciously thought of the matter when 
one morning I wakened with an absolute conviction that 
I must go to Chicago and fulfil as best I might the request 
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which I held to be a privilege and an opportunity. Just 
what unknown and unrecognized spiritual experiences had 
brought me to this decision is a question of the occult 
realm and need not here be discussed. It was, however, 
so important a factor in the experience that one would 
indeed “reckon ill” who should leave it out. To myself, 
it served to transfer the entire trip and subsequent observa- 
tions to the higher plane of life where we are led as actors 
in the spiritual drama. “When a god wishes to ride,” said 
Emerson, “every chip and stone will bud and shoot out 
wingéd feet to carry him.” The expression is not too 
strong. A controlling purpose cuts its own channel through 
material difficulties, and speedily I—who had thought the 
journey and its inroads on time an impossible thing—found 
myself on the delightful Fitchburg route for Chicago where 
I could at once assert, “I come, I see, I am conquered,” 
changing only the tense of the classic tradition. 

Two galleries were devoted to the art work of the children 
from the grammar and primary schools. Prepared to be 
interested, I was captivated. There was a most remarka- 
ble expression of the unfolding and development of the 
mind of a child. There was evidence that the pupils were 
awake; that they were beings of vivid perceptions, of keen 
interests, of latent powers. Here was a drawing which 
revealed how the child had gone out into Jackson Park 
and looked around him; that he had discovered for him- 
self architecture, perspective, relation, atmosphere; that 
objects had a meaning for him; that he was learning to 
know something about the world in which he lived. Or 
again, here was a street scene; a bridge, a tree, a bit of 
landscape, a train of cars, a drawbridge. That children 
ranging from eight to fifteen could have made some of 
these drawings seemed incredible. The freedom, the artistic 
taste, the art of selection and of combination, were all 
revealed wonderfully. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that drawing should be 
taught only to prospective artists. As well assume that 
no one should have literary tastes developed and cultivated 
save those who promise to be poets and novelists. Drawing, 
like music and literature, is one of the means toward 
symmetrical development. Like those invaluable “nature 
studies” of Professor Jackman, it is one of the means to 
stimulate the imagination, to call into exercise creative 
ability, to interest the mind, to develop those powers which, 
in after life, are requisite for any form of achievement. 

The first step toward the drawing is the exercise with 
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colored paper and scissors. Those thousands of pairs of 
scissors in the Chicago public schools are not only cutting 
pictures in paper, pictures imaginatively grasped from 
story, poem, legend, or romance, or evolved from familiar 
scenes, but they are cutting a new and finer future for the 
next generation. “The study of nature,” says John 8S. 
Clark, of Boston, “should mean coming into spiritual con- 
tact with the inward meaning of nature.” The open gate 
to this is in the training of art education and the culture 
of all the child’s faculties by that means. President Baker, 
of the University of Colorado, says that while the training 
of memory, observation, expression, and reasoning is an 
important part of education, it is not all, and he adds: “The 
imagination, deductive reasoning, the rich possibilities of 
emotional life, the education of the will through ethical 
ideas and correct habit—all are to be considered in a scheme 
of learning. Ideals must be added to the scientific method.” 

In this exhibition there were drawings that would have 
done credit to any recognized school of design. There 
were “illustrated compositions”’—where the pupil had 
written story or rudimentary essay, with marginal illus- 
trations of his own devising, or with decorative headings 
and tail pieces. And again I studied and marvelled over 
the scissors-and-paper work, and saw in it how perception, 
taste constructive ability, and imagination are developed 
by such practice. The eye is trained in color and in form. 
What an introduction of idealism into education, vivifying 
and uplifting its entire scheme! Here is the germ of the 
very transfiguration of life, I reflected. 

M. Lavisse, of France, addressing a primary school, ex- 
claimed: “Ah, si je pouvais eveiller dans l’aime d’un seul 
enfant quelque sentiment poetique que bienfait!” (Ah, 
if I could call forth in a single child a sentiment poetic— 
how great a thing!) Evidently some one was arousing a 
sentiment poetique in the children of the Chicago schools. 
And who? The supervisor of drawing, Josephine C. Locke. 
A study of methods and results led to questioning Miss 
Locke regarding her ideals of education. 

“The ultimate ideals,” she replied, “are faith, hope, and 
love; these are the ultimate and final ideals. They are 
not to be intellectually acquired, nor physically developed, 
but spiritually attained; and their attainment is character. 
Training in morals may or may not include them; discipline 
of the will may or may not; but these ideals felt in the heart 
include all things. The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life. Shall not these ideals have place in a scheme of learn- 
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ing? With the novel, the drama, and with religion plead- 
ing for idealism, education must at*least suggest it.” ‘ 

The supervisor of drawing in the public schools of 
Chicago would be the first to deprecate any personal allu- 
sion. Her work is for the work’s sake, for art’s sake, for 
the sake of the child and all its future usefulness and 
happiness; yet it is impossible to observe a great work 
involving such countless details, pursued with such splendid 
energy, such self-forgetting zeal, such generous and noble 
purpose—a work constantly relating itself to the supreme 
ideals of life—without realizing the potency of such service 
as that of Miss Locke. Her training is based on her con- 
viction that imagination is the spiritual faculty; that the 
power to feel and express the beautiful is the dividing line 
between a machine and a man. 

“This form study and drawing,” she says, “has a larger 
significance than the training of hand or eye, or the re- 
cording or describing of data, valuable as these are. It 
means the development of the sympathetic nature of the 
child, the preservation of him as a many-sided human being, 
the formation of his taste, and the uplifting of his ideals.” 

Such work, showing how children will enter into the very 
spirit of their subjects, illustrating poem or story read by 
the teacher—the “Chinese moon-story,” for instance, set 
forth by a boy whose men really looked like Chinamen and 
whose architectural work was that of a Chinese pagoda; 
or the legend of young Lochinvar shown by the ardent 
lover bearing his bride away on a bicycle; or a composi- 
tion about Napoleon presenting a very clever pen-and-ink 
sketch of the emperor; all these and a thousand others 
that could be named testify to the imaginative range and 
the creative power innate in the child, and which can be 
evolved, or so stunted as to practically disappear. 

This brings us face to face with the question, Is imagina- 
tive development desirable in public-school education? Is 
the child to be crammed and stuffed with facts, with dates, 
with records, that make his mental possessions a mass of 
“unrelated fragments,” as Clarence Cook wittily termed the 
Cesnola statues, or shall this education be something 
human, practical, elevating, and responsive? Shall learn- 
ing be related to life? Shall the child be fitted for that 
higher world which the advance of humanity is creating? 
Paul Desjardins voices the homage of the state to the 
new idealism. There are new views of the university of 
the world, he says; of poetry, of religion, of virtue, of kind- 
ness, of worth. “Think it over,” he adds; “these are the 
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objects on which our new generation is fixing its thoughts 
and trying to awaken yours.” 

The new education must comprise the spirituality of life 
as its direct aim and ultimate effect. We must revise our 
ideals as to what constitutes success. The term must not 
be held up as synonymous with either a great fortune or 
a great fame. It must be taught that success lies in the 
quality of personal life; that to be just, considerate, 
courteous, and helpful to others is success; that to have 
those intellectual and spiritual resources which feed the 
mind and sustain the soul in whatever vicissitudes of for- 
tune may occur, is success; that to be able to so com- 
mand all the forces of one’s nature as to be serene, con- 
fident, and joyful in all the undertakings and in all the 
varied circumstances of life, is success. The pupil who 
comes from our public schools with the foundation of con- 
victions like these has indeed received a true education. 
The child is made up of physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
potentialties: education is that process which should 
develop these in the sense of true and symmetrical values 
of sane living. Emerson has well said that our tokens of 
love are, for the most part, barbarous. Our ideals of suc- 
cess are not less so. Our national future depends on a 
complete revision and regeneration of our ideals of 
success. “Be great enough to fail,” exclaims a heavenly 
voice now ringing in the air—that of the prophet and seer, 
Professor George D. Herron. The spectacular ideal of 
place and power is a pernicious element in the life of to-day. 
The only true success lies in social service. The Christ- 
ideal is the only safe social ideal. Only as education in- 
culcates in the pupil the ideal that man is to be a coworker 
with God, is that education worthy, and its results to be 
desired. 

Instead, what have we seen? A false system of peda- 
gogy which relied on the unwholesome stimulus of com- 
petition. The pupil was to learn—not for learning’s sake, 
for life’s sake, but to “get ahead” of some other pupil, to 
rank first, to carry off a prize. Children are trained in 
the morbid atmosphere of self-consciousness. Under such 
training nervous energy is diverted to pernicious ends. 
The danger is that the pupil /earns so much that he knows 
nothing. There is a perpetual straining after effect, and 
service degenerates into a spectacle. 

That wise and good prelate, Bishop Spalding, has recently 
said: 

For the education of men, which is the highest human work, one 
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heroic, loving, and illumined soul is worth more than all the money 
endowments. How poor are they who have only money to give. 


Imagination is the faculty that creates for us true ideals 
of life, and gives us the wingéd power for their realization. 
Imagination must not be confounded with mere fancies, 
phantoms, and fantasies. It is the working factor of 
practical life. The great merchant whose ships are on 
the seas, whose power is a controlling one in commerce; 
the astronomer, turning his glass on the starry firmament; 
the editor of the great daily paper; the college president; 
the manager and executive head of a great mechanical 
enterprise—each and all must be men of imagination. The 
presence or the absence of that faculty is what differentiates 
the man of affairs from the man of no affairs at all; is what 
distinguishes the high ability that achieves something from 
the inane, the incompetent, or the inefficient that achieves 
nothing. 

Now to break down what Miss Locke well designates as 
the “Bastileism” of our public schools, what are the forces to 
use? The culture of the imagination; the substitution of 
the quality of life for the quantity of acquirement, as the 
ultimate ideal to be held. In these two propositions we 
hold the key to the spiritualization of education in our 
country. It is to art and to the spirituality of the ideal 
that we must look for the potent aid—art, in the manifold 
manifestations of music, drawing, modelling, writing, and 
speaking: the spiritual ideal in its application to the entire 
quality of daily life. 

The movement in Chicago is more or less repeated or re- 
flected in several other cities; but as it was there that the 
opportunity was given me to study it, the illustrations can 
best be drawn from the methods in use in that city. 
Boston is signally aided by the Public School Art League 
which is making the schoolrooms beautiful in color and 
filling them with pictures and casts. This stimulates love 
of the beautiful and the heroic; it offers ideals to people 
the imagination; it radiates the glow of poetry and romance 
over life. Charm and interest are the fit furnishings for a 
school room. 

Professor Dewey of the University of Chicago defines 
imagination as the power by means of which are carried 
on all educational activities, and he adds: 


The dawn of the imaginatéon in a child marks the first great epoch 
in his life. It is the dawn of the true self-consciousness, and marks the 
passage from merely mechanical to free and intelligent activities. This 
dawn of imagination in the child, this beginning of spontaneous 
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imagery (play), as distinct from the carrying out of the physicai activ- 
ity, is the first niger step in the child’s life. It means that the child 
is no longer at the mercy of an immediate suggestion. About the same 
time there is develo the sense of ownership, the power of going 


back in time, of anticipation, and of simple generalization, causation, 
and reasoning. 


Imagination is interpretation always. No one can help 
another unless he can think himself, for a moment, into 
the other’s place. 

The art instruction in the public schools of Chicago, 
as developed and led by Miss Locke, will prove the initiation 
of a new movement everywhere. Her training is based 
on this truth: “Imagination is the spiritual faculty.” 
Developing this brings out the power to feel and to express 
the beautiful which, as Miss Locke well says, is 


the dividing line between a machine and a man. Power to feel is in- 
sight, is conviction to intelligence. To conserve this power to feel 
which in childhood is so buoyant, while teaching how to think, is 
primarily the mission of art in the common schools. Thus form-study 
and drawing, or elementary art, has a larger significance than the 
training of hand and eye or the recording and describing of data, valu- 
able as these are; it means the development of the sympathetic nature 
of the child, the preservation of him as a many-sided human being, the 
formation of his taste, and the uplifting of his ideals. 

Writing and language are equally means of expression with drawing, 
but it is not in this that their highest value consists, but in the ideas 
they express, the thought they convey, and their application to each 
other. 

A common-school course of study must provide for the needs of in- 
telligent labor, though not a epeeng be the training of educated or 
skilled labor — a something that can be left with safety to the care of 
the high and special school. 

The question is, How can the human being be preserved and yet be 
instructed in those elementary principles that belong to literature, art, 
science, and mechanics? It is true technical training as such cannot be 
given, nor technical ideals realized; but the habit of mind, the power 
of observation, the ability to read and judge of form, to appreciate size, 
proportion, and harmony, to be interested in objects and to. enjoy 
nature —these are the things that a course of study can profitably 
encourage. 


Again Miss Locke says: 


A feeling for beauty means a perception of the harmonies of life. It 
is the mission of art to preserve and awaken the latent instinct of 
childhood. The fulness and the joy of life largely depend upon cor- 
respondence to environment, upon response of the child or individual 
to his surroundings. Modern education in restoring the myth, the 
legend and the fairy tale, recognizes as fundamental the old Greek 
thought concerning nature as intelligent and animate. Myth, legend, 
and fairy tale have always been the foster mother of art, for these kin- 
dle a sympathy with nature. Without sympathy and without nature 
there is no art... . 

The fact that machinery dominates American life more than in any other 
country seems to indicate that art instruction and education in general in 
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this country must arrange itself on a new basis. Of the sixty million 
of the horse-power of steam used on all the earth, the United States 
consumes a third, or an equivalent to the labor of two hundred and 
fifty millions of men. This it is that makes us one third richer than 
England and twice as rich as France. With these riches we buy our 
technical skill. We do not produce it as European nations do; we buy 
it and are likely to continue to buy it for another generation. Between 
morn and eve on a Minnesota farm, a machine will bind and cut twenty- 
four acres of wheat twentyfold quicker than the farmer could do it 
without mechanical aid. The labor thus freed flees to the city only to 
find itself again cornered by the monster machinery. The sweat shop, 
the sewing machine, the steam factory, all stand ready to devour unin- 
telligent labor. From this it is evident that training in mathematical 
accuracy, automatic habits, and exactness of detail is not the most 
helpful education for an American, since in all these points machinery 
can excel him. The message of machinery is very clear. It says: 
‘* Look out how you import European methods and practices; look out 
how you spend labor on the exact, the imitative, and the mechanical. 
Unless you recognize the beautiful in what you do, unless you incor- 
porate the art element into your work, I, with my Aoeaeeelt | hands to 
your one, will destroy both you and it.” 


Professor Jackman of the Normal School in Chicago has 
originated a system of “nature study” which brings the 
child into swift and sympathetic response to the world in 
which he lives. Professor Tomlins, the famous musician 
and orchestral conductor, is giving a musical training to 
the children of the public schools that is fulfilling the 
prophecy of Wagner, when he says: “The future of music 
is that it shall come down in harmony and love and help- 
fulness to those who toil in the fields, to the worker, that 
there shall be fragrance in the life of him who only 
digs.” 

The technical outline of the art instruction in the 
Chicago public schools, with its refreshing contrast to the 
old Kensington and Walter Smith system, is thus indicated 
for the first five grades: 

1. Story telling with the scissors, with charcoal, or with pencil ; 
much of this work is done in connection with the reading lesson. 

2. Nature study; drawing of whole plants, of branches and sprays, 
showing principles of growth and movement. 

3. Form study, expressed by both paper cutting and drawing, based 
on the geometric type solids. 

4. Block building and imagination; the children build with their 
blocks, weave a story about them, and then draw the same. 

5. Figure sketching; children posing for one another. 

6. Group work; pictoral drawing in light and shade from the geo- 
metric solids. 

7. Still life; boeks, fans, and vases are combined inte groups as well 
as studied separately. 

8. Illustration of literature; it may be a poem or song or history or 
science lesson; this may be done with pen and ink or with pencil. 


So far as possible the same subjects are being continually 
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studied under fresh conditions. The technical elements 
have been united to the spontaneous; imaginative and ar- 
tistic composition is practised and sought for in every 
exercise. The ugly is simply not recognized; even in the 
most elementary exercise the pleasing is made an impor- 
tant point to be observed. The impressional methods are 
followed as promotive of more individuality on the part of 
the children and as capable of developing more poetic 
feeling. Froebel defined the world of art as the “visible 
revelation and expression of the invisible spirit of man.” 
Here we have the clew to the spiritualization of education. 
The invisible spirit expresses itself in a visible revelation. 
Education is seen to be this expression—an affair of con- 
duct, of character, rather than of mere knowledge. “Get 
the quality of life right,” said Phillips Brooks, “and an 
eternity of living in the light of God will take care of the 
quantity.” 

The convictions regarding the new education have 
crystallized into the following expression from Miss Locke: 

1. Synthesis is more than analysis; present first the synthetic side. 

2. Thought is before the form; work for the thought first. 

8. Imagination includes memory; place it first. 


4. The mass is more important than its details; locate size and 
position first. 


5. Surface includes outline; practise the rendering of surface side 
by side with outline. 

6. Direction is more than line; seek for the general direction first. 

7. Itis feeling that vitalizes; feeling is more than result; preserve 
feeling first, last, and always. 


8. Expression by. the free hand must precede all use of instruments. 

bs _Characterization, not technical accuracy, must be the basis of 
criticism, 

10. Work to give the child confidence in himself, to put him in pos- 
session of his own natural powers. 

This beautiful condensation fitly presents the spirit of the 
advance movement. 

No reference to the present work in Chicago could be 
adequate that did not fitly present the determining con- 
tribution of the philosophic thought of Col. Francis W. 
Parker. To his championship of the natural sciences and 
history as important factors in the work of the primary 
grades, their introduction into the primary schools is due; 
to his study regarding true self-government is due the ap- 
plication of the principles of Delsarte, in the reaction of 
pantomimic expression on the mind, to the applied curricu- 
lum of moral training. Colonel Parker is the great psy- 
chologist among educators. His intellectual breadth, his 
profound philosophic study, and his remarkable power of 
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translating ideal views into practical application, are 
potent factors in the present development of pedagogic 
thought. The phases of it shown in Chicago are as impor- 
tant in any comprehensive view of the forces of the age as 
is the study of social conditions and of scientific 
progress. 

“The child is a soul seeking manifestation,” says Miss 
Locke; “the child is an imaginative being hovering in 
regions of poetic rhythm; the child is a reservoir of 
feeling and instinct.” Education is the province of the 
poet and the painter, of the saint and the seer. Beauty 
and love are its handmaids; sight and service are its aims. 
The measure of right and truth and beauty is the measure 
of that true education whose results are known in the 
spiritualization of human life. 








THE UTOPIA OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


Part I. 


Long before Professor Drummond hadelucidated the great 
evolutionary truth that the ascent of man was marked by 
the triumph of altruistic over egoistic sentiment,* Sir 
Thomas More’s keen insight and intellectual penetration 
enabled him to see that the highway upon which humanity 
must pass to secure progress, felicity and true civilization 
must be other than the savage struggle for self alone 
which had controlled man in the past, when the animal 
overmastered the spiritual in governmental as well as 
individual life. The central idea of “Utopia” is the triumph 
of altruism over egoism. That Sir Thomas More had to 
conform, in a way, to the dominant ideas of his age in order 
to be taken with any degree of seriousness-—as, for example, 
when he makes the accomplishment of universal prosper- 
ity and happiness flow from the absolutism of King 
Utopus—is not surprising, as we shall presently see. 

Though the philosopher lived in an essentially savage age, 
in which the brutal theory that might made right was ac- 
cepted almost as a truism, and which was permeated by 
selfishness, intolerance and heartless disregard for the 
weak and unfortunate, he caught luminous glimpses of 
felicity to be attained through the abolition of class priv- 
ileges and the establishment of just conditions. In con- 
ceiving that human happiness and national prosperity 
could best be promoted by the application of the Golden 
Rule, Sir Thomas More was as wise as he was sympathetic, 
as scientific as he was humane, and was in perfect accord 
with the best thought and latest discoveries and deduc- 
tions of enlightened science. This great scientific truth 
was grasped by More through his rare prophetic or 
intuitional power, in a selfish, brutal and unscientific 
age. The central idea emphasized in “Utopia” contains 
the redemptive potentiality for human society, however 
crude or wide of the mark the work may be in some of the 
details of government. When we bear in mind the condi- 
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tions of the civilization of Europe in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries,and also remember the limitations under 
which the English philosopher necessarily labored in order 
to make his work appeal to his young sovereign, we shall ° 
appreciate how far in advance of his age was this great 
prophet of a higher civilization, and shall also understand 
why at times he halted and in a degree conformed to the 
monarchical ideas and the intellectual limitations as well 
as the tyranny of conventionalism which marked his time. 
Yet, notwithstanding these limitations, “Utopia” was in 
spiritsotrueto the best impulses of man, so in general align- 
ment with the then undreamed-of evolutionary processes 
of life and society, that it has not only proved an inspira- 
tion to social reformers and humanitarians from his century 
to the present time, but to-day there are thousands where 
heretofore there were tens who advocate the central ideas 
he advanced as the true solution of the problem of human 
society; and. as I have pointed out, they are borne out 
by the theory of evolution, which was at first supposed to 
be directly opposed to the altruistic conception. 

On the threshold of our examination it will also be in- 
teresting to note the fact that for generations and perhaps 
centuries before Sir Thomas More wrote “Utopia” there had 
existed in the Western World a government which had abol- 
ished poverty. This unique civilization flourished in what 
is known to-day as Peru, and although less complex, and in 
many respects less advanced than the most enlightened 
European nations of the age of More, it was incomparably 
in advance of the nations which surrounded the Land of the 
Tneas, as Peru was commonly termed. The concern which 
this Western civilization exhibited for the welfare of its 
children and the many noble characteristics of its govern- 
ment, gave it a prestige, power and glory, despite its 
crudities and objectionable features, which was not ap- 
proached by any sister nation, and in various respects it 
surpassed the Christian nations of Europe of that age. 
It is true that this civilization went down before the mer- 
ciless sword of the Spaniard, precisely as Christian 
Rome went down before the barbarians of the North, or as 
Poland succumbed to the savage fury of Russia. But 
the facts which have come to us from Spanish historians 
are a revelation in that they show in a marked manner what 
was actually accomplished by a simple people in an age 
when the dream of enlightened coéperation was not yet 
born, and when the idea of the divine right of rulers still 
held the human mind in thrall. 
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This strange and ancient civilization, in some respects 
so wise and considerate, was, as one would natnrally ex- 
pect in a rude age, marred by many blemishes. Thus, 
‘for example, in matters of religion the ancient Peruvians, 
like the Egyptians of old, believed their first rulers were 
children of the sun. They were very dogmatic in their 
theological views, and, like all dogmatic religionists, showed 
scant toleration to those who, however sincere, differed 
from them. Thus from the fragmentary records which have 
come to us, we are led to infer that the soul-withering 
spirit of persecution, which is so thoroughly antagonistic 
to spiritual growth or intellectual advancement, was present 
in this ancient civilization, although in justice to the Incas 
it is fair to say that even the records of their conquerors 
do not indicate that they were so intolerant as the Chris- 
tian Spaniards of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
A most interesting glimpse of this peculiar civilization, as 
gathered from the most trustworthy sources, is given in the 
following words by Clements Markham in an admirable 
history of Peru*: 


In many respects Peru under the Incas resembled the “ Utopia” of 
Sir Thomas More. . . . Punishments for crimes were severe and inex- 
orably inflicted. Nota spot of cultivable land was neglected. Towns 
and villages were built on rocky hills, cemeteries were in deserts or in 
the sides of barren cliffs, in order that no land might be wasted. Dry 
wastes were irrigated, and terraces were constructed, sometimes a hun- 
dred deep, by the sides of mountains. The results were commensurate 
with the thought and skill expended. . . . Provision was made to sup- 
ply all classes of the people with everything they required that was not 
produced by themselves, through a system of colonies or mitimes. 
Inhabitants of a populous district were removed to a less crowded one, 
the comfort of all classes was promoted by exchange of products, 
waste places were made fertile, and political objects were also secured. 
. . . Under the Inca system all who could work were obliged to work, 
all lived in comfort, and there was ample provision for the aged, for 
young and children, and for the sick. Tillers of the ground and 
shepherds received the share of produce called Huaccha, and the sur- 
plus went to the mitimezs in exchange for other products. All other 
workers were maintained from the share called Inca, including the 
sovereign and his officers and the army. . . . So perfect was the Inca 
organization that it continued to work efficiently, and almost mechan- 
ically, for some time after the guiding heads had been struck down. 
The Spanish conquerors found that when they marched through the 
districts, sacking houses and destroying growing crops, the local officers 
kept a careful record of the injury done. The accounts were then ex- 
amined and checked, and if one district had lost more than another, those 
that had suffered less made up part of the difference, so that the burden 
might be shared equally by all. Under such a system there could be 
no want, for thought was taken for the nourishment and comfort of 
every creature. There was hard work, while provision was made not 
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only for rest but also for recreation. The dreams of socialists were 
made a reality in the system which grew up and flourished under the 
rule of the Incas. 


Henry Austin, in his thoughtful work entitled “A Story 
of Government,” observes that “The Spanish historians 
record with grave amazement that they had discovered a miracu- 
lous land in which there was no such thing as a poor or discon- 
tented man, in which everybody worked, from the emperor down, 
a reasonable length of time at tasks fitted to their strength and 
their ability; in which the problem of mere living, as it con- 
fronts us moderns, in our so-called civilized cities, has been 
satisfactorily settled, in which the average of human happi- 
ness was large and increasing.” 

The facts disclosed by the civilization of ancient Peru 
have a very special interest and value in view of the con- 
temptuous sneers of superficial thinkers who, with grave 
assumptions of superior wisdom, never tire of asserting that 
such a condition as Sir Thomas More depicts could never 
exist; in reality, it did exist under conditions which were 
strikingly similar to the popular ideals in regard to ruler- 
ship, the rights of classes, and the claims of theology which 
marked the England of Sir Thomas More, as well as other 
European nations of that age, and from what we can gather 
from historians, who could not be accused of being partial 
to the western civilization which Spanish soldiers so 
ruthlessly and brutally destroyed, a condition of peace, 
prosperity, and fraternity prevailed in ancient Peru unknown 
to any nation of Europe contemporanenous with the supremacy 
of the government of the Incas. 

With the recent scientific conceptions as to the ascent 
of man and the suggestive history of the ancient Peruvians 
in mind, we will now consider the social vision of England’s 
great philosopher and statesman. 

A great many of the reforms which Sir Thomas More 
described as being practised by the Utopians, and which 
were regarded as ideal, visionary and absurd in his time, 
and for many generations after his death, are now coming 
into successful operation. Take, for example, universal 
or compulsory education, such as prevails at present in 
so many states of our republic; this was foreshadowed 
by More, as we are told that in Utopia every child received 
a good education, and thus ignorance—the great cause of 
lawlessness and wretchedness—was banished. Again, the 
general demand for industrial education, which is gaining 
such favor among thoughtful and enlightened men and 
women, prevailed in this island country. On this point we 
are told that 
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‘* Husbandry is a science common to them all in general, both men and 
women, wherein they be all expert and cunning, being instructed from 
their youth, partly in their schools and partly in the country nigh unto 
the city, brought up, as it were, in playing, not only beholding the use 
of it, but also practising it. Besides husbandry everyone learned some 
trade or science as his own special craft, such as cloth-working in wool, 
flax or cotton, or the smith’s craft, or the carpenter’s trade.” 
We are further told that “the child is permitted to select 
the trade or science he desires to master,” and “if he wishes 
to perfect himself in two crafts, he is permitted to do so.” 
In Sir Thomas More’s day the College of Physicians 
was founded in London, but the treatment of the sick was 
crude and often barbarous, and our modern methods would 
have been deemed visionary indeed. Yet the low ideals 
and limited conceptions of his age did not prevent the 
author of “Utopia” from describing an enlightened way 
of treating the sick, which our tortoise-like civilization is 
gradually acting upon. Thus, we are told that 
“* First, and chiefly, respect is had to the sick that be carried in the 
hospitals, for in the circuit of the city, a little without the walls, they 
have four hospitals, so large and ample that they may seem four little 
towns, made thus commodious that the sick may have a generous allow- 
ance of room amid charming surroundings. These hospitals be so well 
appointed and with all things necessary to health so furnished, and more- 
over they have so diligent attention through continued presence of skil- 
ful physicians, that though no man be sent hither against his will, yet, 
notwithstanding, there is no sick person in all the city that had not 
rather lie there than at home in his own house. 


The persistent demand on the part of organized labor 
for a ten- or eight-hour work-day was anticipated by Sir 
Thomas More, for in Utopia men worked but six hours a 
day, and are therefore “not wearied from early in the morn- 
ing to late in the evening with continual work like labor- 
ing and toiling beasts.” After the six hours which was 
given daily to toil each person was free to enjoy and improve 
himself. Public lectures of various kinds, musical enter- 
tainments, and halls where games were played were pro- 
vided for those who desired to take advantage of these pur- 
suits for self-improvement or wholesome recreation. “For 
it was held by the Utopians that the time which could be 
spared from the necessary occupations and affairs of the 
Commonwealth the citizens should enjoy in freedom for 
herein they suppose the felicity of life to consist.” The 
six hours a day we are assured is ample for the perform- 
ance of all necessary work. Indeed, we are told that “That 
small time is not only enough, but too much for the store 
and abundance of all things that be requisite either for the 
necessities or commodities of life,” and by way of explana- 
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tion the author continues: “The which thing you also shall 
perceive if you consider how great a part of the people in 
other countries live idle.” In Utopia all able-bodied men and 
women perform a modicum of labor and all enjoy ample 
time for self-culture, for recreation, and for following any 
line of thought they may fancy. Agriculture, husbandry, 
and allied pursuits are esteemed very highly throughout 
the island. Poultry-raising is carried on very extensively 
by means of incubators, for we are told that “they bring 
up a multitude of poultry by a marvellous process, for the 
hens do not set upon the eggs, but by keeping them in a cer- 
tain equal heat they bring life into them.” 

In the sixteenth century the soldiers were considered 
among the most honorable of men; war was esteemed more 
than legitmate; it was the pastime of kings, princes, popes, 
and mighty lords, and received the sanction of convention- 
alism; on the other hand, husbandry and other noble pur- 
suits which added to the wealth, happiness, and comfort 
of society were looked down upon with supreme contempt. 
Sir Thomas More appreciated most keenly that war was 
one of the most conspicuous survivals of the savage in 
society and that the contempt for productive and ennobling 
trades and callings owed its source to false ideals and 
base conceptions of the true grandeur of nations; hence 
he tells us that the Utopians “detest and abhor war” as 
“a thing very beastly,” that “they count nothing so much 
against glory as glory gathered in war,” and though both 
men and women are drilled to a limited extent in the 
manual of arms that they may defend their fair domain in 
case of invasion, they discourage war, and when possible 
avoid the useless and criminal shedding of human blood. 

And then, doubtless foreseeing the objections which 
would be advanced to the peace policy of the Utopians by 
superficial persons, who would at once exclaim that such 
a policy would expose a government to wrongs committed 
against it without the nation being able to redress its 
wrongs, our author states that when wrongs are perpetrated 
even against any friendly nation, the Utopians adopt a more 
excellent and enlightened method of punishment, provided 
the lives of the Utopians and their allies have not been 
sacrificed. In cases where other nations “by cunning or 
guile defraud” the Utopians, or “when violence be done 
to their bodies, they wreak their anger by abstaining from 
trading or carrying on any friendly relations with the 
offending nation, until satisfaction or restitution is made.” 

If the lives of any Utopians have been sacrificed, the 
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nation is quick to resent it, for the citizenship of this coun- 
try is regarded as a very sacred trust, to be protected at 
all hazards, even by war if that be necessary; but in such 
cases we are told, every effort possible is made to prevent 
the wholesale slaughter of life, even the lives of their 
foes, for “they be not only sorry but also ashamed to achieve 
a. victory with bloodshed, counting it great folly to buy 
precious wares too dear, but they rejoice if they vanquish 
their enemies by craft,” and for that act they make a 
general triumph, “and conceiving the matter to be manfully 
handled they set up a pillar of stone in the place where they 
have vanquished their enemies in token of victory, for 
they glory and boast that they have played the man indeed, 
because they have overcome as no other living creation but 
man could overcome, that is to say by the might of wit, 
for with bodily strength, bears, lions, boars, wolves, dogs 
and other wild beasts do fight, and as the most part of them 
do surpass man in strength and fierce courage.” 

We further learn that it is a settled policy with the 
Utopians to kill as few men as possible in the event of war, 
and to visit their vengeance upon those who cause the 
war rather than upon the helpless persons who are so reck- 
lessly hurried to death by their rulers; hence they offer 
enormous rewards to any man who will slay the prince or 
the king of the people who war against them, and also rich 
rewards for the life of all the kings or princes or counsellors 
who are directly responsible for the appeal to brute force. 
As may be supposed this procedure works most effectively 
in deterring warlike rulers from picking a quarrel with the 
Utopians. 

The Utopians, as we have seen, “detest war and count 
nothing so much against glory as glory gotten in war.” 
These words, written for the eyes of a young king who had 
already squandered vast sums in reckless and disgraceful 
warfare, and penned at a time when some of the nations 
of Christendom were perpetually engaged in war, reveal 
the prophet soul who beheld a brighter and more humane 
age in the future, when the true grandeur of nations would 
be held to consist in something nobler than wholesale mur- 
der. And these words remind us of the following noble 
utterance of our illustrious statesman, Charles Sumner: 

_ But war crushes with bloody heel all beneficence, all happiness, all 
justice, all that is God-like in man —suspending every commandment 
of the Decalogue, setting at naught every principle of the gospel, and 
silencing all law, human as well as divine, except only that impious 


code of its own, the laws of war. . . . And now, if it be asked why, in 
considering the true grandeur of nations, I dwell thus singly and exclu- 
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sively on war, it is because war is utterly and irreconcilably inconsistent 
with true greatness. Thus far man has worshipped in military glory a 
phantom idol, compared with which the colossal images of ancient 
Babylon or modern Hindostan are but toys; but we, in this favored land 
of freedom, in this blessed day of light, are among the idolaters. It is 
not enough to be free. There must be peace which cannot fail, and 
other nations must share the great possession. For this good must we 
labor, bearing ever in mind two special objects, complements of each 
other: First, the arbitrament of war must end; and, secondly disarma- 
ment must begin. 

Casting our eyes over the history of nations, with horror we discern 
the succession of murderous slaughters by which their progress is 
marked. Even as the hunter follows the wild beast to his lair by the 
drops of blood on the ground, so we follow Man, faint, weary stagger- 
ing with wounds, through the Black Forest of the past, which he has red- 
dened with his gore. Oh, let it not be in the future ages as in those we 
now contemplate! Let the grandeur of man be discerned, not in bloody 
victory or ravenous conquest, but in the blessings he has secured, in the 
good he has accomplished, in the triumphs of justice and beneficence, in 
the establishment of perpetual peace! . . . To this great work let me 
summon you. That Future, which filled the lofty vision of sages and 
bards in Greece and Rome, which was foretold by prophets and heralded 
by evangelists, when man, in happy isles, or in a new paradise, shall 
confess the loveliness of peace, may you secure, if not for yourselves, at 
least for your children! Believe that you can do it, and you can do if. 
The true Golden Age is before, not behind. If man has once been 
driven from paradise, while an angel with flaming sword forbade his re- 
turn, there is another paradise, even on earth, which he may make for 
himself, by the cultivation of knowledge, religion, and the kindly vir- 
tues of life; where the confusion of tongues shall be dissolved in the 
union of hearts, and joyous nature borrowing prolific charms from 
prevailing harmony, shall spread her lap with unimagined bounty, and 
there shall be perpetual jocund spring, and sweet strains borne on ‘‘ the 
odoriferous wing of gentle gades,” through valleys of delight more 
pleasant than the Vale of Tempe, richer than the Garden of the Hespe- 
rides, with no dragon to guard its golden fruit. 


( To be continued.) 











BETWEEN TWO WORLDS.* 


BY MRS. CALVIN KRYDER REIFSNIDER. 


CHAPTER L 


Upon the southwest corner of a certain street in a certain 
city in a certain country, a certain number of years ago, 
stood a certain stone building which would give the be- 
holder a certain conviction that it had been built for a 
certain purpose and was then occupied for a certain other 
very decidedly different purpose. Indeed there could be no 
mistake that this very building had been erected and 
dedicated to the worship of God by some certain devout 
apostles of some certain creed, for over the archway of the 
main entrance were the words, “The Lord is in His Holy 
Femple.” 

There were ample grounds about it, showing that at the 
time of the erection land in this city had not been so 
valuable as at the time our story opens, nor could the 
owners then have dreamed of its prospective value, else 
they would not have parted from it at the time they did. 
But their flock had grown into a vast and wealthy con- 
gregation and they had sold at public auction this Holy 
Temple to the highest bidder, believing they could take 
their Lord along with them and establish Him in a location 
more suitable to their increased wealth and influence. 
Although the organ was the very best in the city it was 
announced that it would be sold in the building, the 
bell in the belfry, all just as it was, and the auctioneer 
cried out, “going, going, gone,” at a round sum, the pur- 
chaser proving to be a strange, whitehaired man who 
might be a priest, a layman, a missionary or a theatre 
manager. Nobody knew, nobody cared—because he had 
every dollar ready to pay cash down for his purchase. 
He was a shrewd one, it seemed, for he required abstracts 
down to the government title. True, some inquiring minds 
speculated upon the object of the purchase, but when the 
sale was perfected the purchaser gave such persons to 
understand that he had bought without stipulation as to 
its use or occupation, and that said deed of sale and pur- 
chase gave him the privilege of using it as he chose. 





’ * Copyrighted by the author. All rights reserved. 
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As time passed on curiosity died out and the grant- 
ors had their minds engrossed in the planning and 
erection of something worthy the tenets of their faith, 
to all of which the present owner of the Temple was 
oblivious, as if he had never heard of one of them. 
But he was not idle. The pews were removed, the carpets 
were taken up, and the beautiful hard polished wood of the 
pews was formed into an elegant floor. The carpets in 
rooms on either side of the entrance were similarly removed 
and polished hardwood floors replaced them. And the 
morning sun poured his beams through the stained glass 
windows into the bare, forsaken Temple. Below was a 
large basement where the Sabbath school had once met. 
It was similarly robbed of its long wooden seats and the 
walls were freshly painted by workmen who seemed to be 
foreign and to understand that they were well paid to do a 
thing silently, thoroughly and speedily. New heating 
apparatus was put in and electric lights were added to the 
gas-fixtures. 

When all was in readiness drays stopped at the door 
and box after box, huge in dimensions and heavy in weight, 
was delivered. Perhaps no work ever was done so noise- 
lessly before. Perhaps the workmen were superstitious 
in thus erasing from the Temple all traces of the original 
purposeof itsconstruction. Theinstigator of the change was 
there when they arose from their couches in the gallery and 
ate their breakfast which had been sent they knew not from 
whence, but only that it was good; and then he stayed, 
silently moving here and there, opening this box, directing 
the position of that, all of which was done without marring 
the polished floor. If their curiosity was aroused as to 
what those boxes contained they must have suffered much 
until it was gratified, for they dared not ask. 

One morning they were ordered to open the boxes in the 
east room, and when they had done so they were amazed 
to see that they contained only large handsome French plate 
glass mirrors, one of which they were ordered to place on 
each of the four walls. Then they were directed to the 
west room where the walls were adorned in similar man- 
ner. Going thence to the main building they opened all 
the boxes; mirrors, statuary, oriental rugs and rich hang- 
ings of purple, scarlet, blue, white and gold, and tables 
of onyx and richly carved woods were taken therefrom. 
Here they worked until the whole place was transformed 
into a dream under the owner’s silent guidance. His hand- 
some face framed in its snowy hair might have proclaimed 
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him to a superstitious mind an Eros creating an enchanted 
palace with a holy shrine for some ideal goddess. Es- 
pecially did this seem true when they had finished decorat- 
ing the pulpit. There was something priestly and grand 
about it. Indeed never before had the interior of this 
building looked so like a temple dedicated to the great 
God of Love. 

On either side of the pulpit were large airy rooms built 
for studies, and these were alike adorned with mirrors, 
cabinets, tables, couches and easy chairs. The railing 
of the gallery had all been repolished. The arched dome 
was changed to heavenly blue with golden stars and angel 
faces gleaming through the misty clouds above the chan- 
cel. Strewn here and there were statues and tables; look- 
ing down from the gallery into the auditorium the whole 
took on a bewildering, real, yet unreal, appearance. Silence 
and solitude in their most attractive forms were here. 
The tumultuous world seemed no more; its noise, its bustle, 
its hurry-scurry, its street noises and street cries were 
all gone, shut out by the massive walls; but there was a 
real presence here—a possibility of something never seen 
or felt before; a great Spirit seemed to breathe peace 
upon the place. 

As the workmen took their leave, out through the main 
door whose archway was guarded by heavy iron gates with 
bolts and bars, they felt that they had taken part in pre- 
paring a holy place; but what new sect or creed would 
occupy that place was unknown to them, nor did they re- 
main in the city to discover, but were apparently bent upon 
leaving it by the very first steamship; and thus shut out 
from the world it was hardly possible that curious eyes 
would ever again see those beauties. Fountains plashing 
merrily like dropping pearls kept time to the soft music of 
sweet-toned music boxes among rich palms and plants and 
vines and flowers, which were brought in by florists and 
placed where the owner directed them, until the whole place 
breathed the fragrance of their exuding love and life. Then 
he stood with bare head in the fading light and pronounced 
it finished for its purpose. 


CHAPTER IL 


He turned on the electric light when the shadows had 
fallen too deep for him to survey his surroundings, and the 
effect was more fairylike and bewildering than before. 
It was autumn and growing chill outside. Had he not once 
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or twice consulted his watch one might have deemed him 
utterly, indifferent as to time, but this one act proclaimed 
him a real, living man, and not some enchanted being stroll- 
ing here among the beautiful things he had strewn with 
such prodigality about him. The soft, measured step, his 
hands folded behind him, indicated no abstraction. He 
was very sensible of his surroundings, for ever and anon 
he paused and bent his head above a flower as if to 
inhale its fragrance. But surely he was waiting for some- 
body! The thick walls shut out sound completely but 
at last he put on his hat and approached the door, nor 
did he remain long outside. He returned accompanied by 
two women and a man. They laid off their wraps in one 
of the ante rooms and then followed him into the main 
building. An exclamation of surprised delight fell involun- 
tarily from their lips as the view burst upon them, for the 
Temple was of no mean proportions and was worthy its 
name from base to dome. 

“Oh father! are we really going to live in this lovely 
place?” 

“Yes, my child. I am happy if it pleases you as it does 
me.” 

“Father, it is like a dream!” 

As the girl strolled down the long avenue of palms and 
statues she seemed one of them just awakened to sentient 
life. She ascended the pulpit, with its rich hangings, and 
stood silently gazing down the long vista. Raising his 
eyes her father looked upon her, and never had her beauty 
struck him so forcibly as now. In attitude and aspect she . 
was a goddess or a saint. 

They were led to the organ gallery, whence they got a new 
view of the scene beneath, which lay like an enchanted sea 
whose waters had yielded up her treasures and then 
silently sunk back into earth again. 

Suddenly a long, sweet, full tone trembled upon the 
silence as if it would fain express its wondrous joy. 
It was the grand old diapason of the organ which Ruby 
struck. As it floated and died away the father quoted: 


“Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man.” 


Descending arm in arm, followed by the elder couple, they 
entered the boudoir on the east. 

“Ah, father! Here I could never wear a cloud on my face 
without seeing how it disfigured me,” said Ruby, alluding 
to the mirrors. 
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“No, but with their aid can we learn to see ourselves as 
others see us?” 

“I do not know, father, and yet,—I feel secure in the 
thought that you see me as I am; and that I see you only 
to love you more each day. How white you grow! Really 
your hand is almost transparent.” 

They stood before one of the mirrors and others reflected 
them full length on every side. Beside an ordinary person 
the father would have appeared deadly pale; but the pure 
dazzling whiteness of his daughter’s face and brow, the 
alabaster white hands in which she clasped his own, made 
him appear only as he was. Standing here together she 
seemed intently studying their reflected faces, and her golden 
head beside his of silver looked like sunlight upon the 
snow. The fresh young face, mobile and intense, with its 
starry eyes, saw something more beautiful in the one be- 
side it—the spirit rising up, rejecting, day by day, the 
material body; and never, oh never, had it said so plainly 
to her, Soon you will stand here alone! 

“Of what are you thinking, my child?” 

“How spiritual your face has grown! How almost en- 
tirely it has thrown off all human imperfection! And a 
thought occured to me, father, that my great enemy is very 
near at hand.” 

“Ah, child, can I never teach you that death means life, 
and life death? It is nothing to die, only a change, so that 
the material eye no longer beholds us. Death is resurrec- 
tion, child. Our spirits are prisoners here in the material 
bodies which serve as prison walls. Death, our best friend, 
unbars the door.” 

“Father, could I always keep the grand idea with me, 
could I live and do my duty, when these material eyes 
could no longer see you?” she said trembling. 

“Hast thou seen thy God, save in His blessings, in this 
faint reflection of His love in me, and dost thou not adore 
His holy name? Must thou see the sun to know that he is 
there even when the clouds obscure his light? Must thou 
see thine own soul ere thon believest thou hast one, child?” 

“No, father, no!” she answered softly. 

“Thou canst see only natural things with those natural 
eyes. Thy spirit hath spiritual eyes, and thou shalt see 
me even though this earthly body be buried in the ground. 
when those spiritual eyes are opened, as I pray they 
shall be.” 

When they entered the chapel the factotum, Mrs. Goode, 
assisted by her husband, had prepared the evening meal. 
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Two spotless tables were spread alike with silver, china 
and crystal. It was & simple repast of bread, butter, fruit 
and milk, the elders having chocolate instead. The father 
and daughter, and husband and wife, appeared to sit at 
separate tables more from convenience and freedom than 
from any feeling of separation by birth or position. The 
conversation turned upon the journey, which Ruby de- 
scribed to her father, telling him some of the thoughts she 
had entertained—the pleasant or unpleasant sensations 
they had produced—saying: 

“Father, I wonder how a person reasons who believes 
his thoughts to be creations of his own brain, and believes 
himself to be responsible for the bad ones or worthy of 
creating the good ones?” 

“They are not happy people, my child, as I can affirm from 
sad experience. I once believed those things, and took 
great credit to myself when a noble suggestion was made 
to me, and grew correspondingly degraded in my own 
estimation when dark suggestions clouded my brain and 
filled me with hatred and revenge.” 

“You had not learned, then, father, what you have always 
taught me; that we are only receptacles—receivers of good 
or evil; that thoughts are suggestions from good or bad 
spirits and are not ours until we appropriate them and make 
use of them; then they are ours, but not until then. Am 
I right?” 

“Yes, my child, quite right.” 

“Then, father, there would be no evil if we should re- 
ject all evil suggestions and not entertain them as our 
guests till they lodge with us long enough to become our 
own.” 

“Only our hereditary evils, my child,” he said, following 
her with interest and smiling. 

“O father! I wish, I do wish there was no hereditary evil! 
How good then people might become! But, father, if the 
soul comes from the father I believe I have a pure one; 
you must feel glad of that?” 

A shade like the passing of a dark-winged bird for a 
moment clouded his face. 

“T was not always grounded in the faith I have taught 
you. I had evils appropriated by myself, evils inherited 
from my ancestors, but there was, thank God! enough of the 
remains of good for the Lord to find a place where He could 
lay His head within me.” 

Now that her mind was upon this subject she would 
have chosen to penetrate it more deeply; a desire that often 
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came upon her with great force. She would have asked 
if her mother had been so good a woman as he was a man. 
But, as if he felt the sphere around her changing, and 
cognized its cause, a silence for the first moment fell 
upon them. 

“Religion, father,” she said at length, softly, “is the 
nourishment of the intellectual man, faith of the spiritual, 
and good works of the celestial man.” 

“Yes, religion, true religion, harmonizes science and 
philosophy; a false religion is a sort of mania more dan- 
gerous than anything on earth. For Christians in Chris- 
tian lands to worship a false God is a dreadful thing, and 
to worship with a false conception of God is to worship a 
false God; far better to be heathen in the darkness of 
ignorance, for then they are in the blessedness of inno- 
cence.” 

And now they rose after a silent return of thanks and 
went into the Temple. 

“Everything except the plants, father, is familiar,” she 
said as they again walked arm in arm, “for they were all in 
our own home, but how different the effect in this great Tem- 
ple with its softened light, its arched dome, its white 
columns. And yonder pulpit! If you take pupils how 
grand to make their trial orations standing there. It will 
give them inspiration. I am going to try it myself, father, 
just to learn the effect of my voice. You shall play the or- 
gan, or Mr Goode shall do it, and we can sing,—shall we 
not? O father; I feel here the truth of our Saviour’s words, 
‘The kingdom of heaven is within you.’ I could live here 
always, father, and be happy.” 

“Not so, my child, there would be no progression. But 
it is a sweet place in which to dwell together when we 
return from our journeyings. Tomorrow, child, I shall 
tell you why I purchased it. When in the world we mortals 
must be of the world, and my child must know all I do and 
why I do it. But it grows late; we shall say goodnight 
here.” And without another word they knelt down in the 
centre of the Temple and in unison repeated a simple 
prayer, that prayer of all prayers, and then silently kissed 
each other goodnight. 


CHAPTER III. 


. Ruby woke at seven, at first scarcely conscious that she 
was. not dreaming still of living in some enchanted spot. 
But her image reflected in the mirror greeted her with a 
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calm expression and recalled her surroundings. She smiled 
and it smiled again. She clasped her hands and straight- 
way it seemed absorbed in silent prayer. 

“As we do so we become,” and the silent lips in the mirror 
moved as she spoke. 

Looking quietly into the pictured face she addressed her 
words to it: 

“Q silent yet powerful monitor! Turn where I will 
I see thee still! Do I see thy face darken, I know my own 
is clouded. Dost thou rear thy little head in sudden pride 
at some vain thought, I know whom thou dost imitate. 
Dost thou bend awkwardly, or heedlessly dash thy foot 
along, I know who does the same. Then, to make thee a 
pleasant picture to look upon, a sweet companion to te 
ever near me and keep me company, I know whose heart I 
must keep fresh and pure.” 

A robe of soft white cashmere was quickly donned; for 
Ruby had nothing about her of the lagging so conspicuous 
in the morning preparations of the dull, material girl of to- 
day. She read a chapter in the Bible and sat for some 
minutes afterwards with closed eyes in quiet self-com- 
munion. An hour later she joined her father who sat in 
his study in an arm-chair wearing a comfortable dressing 
gown and slippers. A round table spread with breakfast 
service showed that Mrs. Goode was already astir. Again 
the simple, frugal meal might have attracted the attention 
of an epicure as the old lady with her white neckerchief 
and broad flaring cap distributed toast, eggs, and chocolate, 
and later served light brown cakes and honey. 

“Did you rest well, father?” asked Ruby, as she poured 
his chocolate. 

“Very well indeed, my child; and your face indicates a 
peaceful and healthful repose.” 

“Oh! yes, one long delicious dream, to awake and find it 
all reality.” 

After a pleasant breakfast her father proposed a walk. 
Ruby had nothing to do but to pin on her hat and veil—for 
she never walkea out unveiled—and to throw about her a 
long graceful wrap which completely hid her peculiar dress 
which might have attracted attention, a thing which her 
father had always taught her to avoid. People, old and 
young, male and female, stared at him with his white face 
and hair, his erect carriage, and that delicate spiritual 
countenance which startled every beholder. 

“How great this New World is, father! How immense’ 
—the Old World magnified many times. No wonder these 
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Americans are so bold and free. Already I feel glad to 
identify myself with them. I was very young when you 
brought me with you on your first tour of lectures. How 
cordially we were received! I wished then we might re- 
main here. But like all other wishes I have made it has at 
last come to pass. Do you know, father, I never had a wish 
in all my life that was not, sooner or later, gratified?” 

“That is pleasant for me to know,” he said, looking lov- 
ingly into her face. The veil that shaded it from the com- 
mon gaze was slightly drawn from the side next to him, 
so that occasionally they could look into each other’s 
eyes. 

He felt a moment afterwards that she would like to 
modify her speech; and she came near saying, “every wish 
but one, father,” but the words refused to come; and as she 
silently pondered it she felt that when it was best for her, 
it, too, would be gratified. 

So she chatted away again about America—its wealthand 
beautiful scenery and its climate; the sunny South in win- 
ter, the North or East in summer, the lakes and mountains. 

After an hour or so they found themselves again at 
home, and once seated in his study her father turned to 
her and said: 

“You are quite old enough now, my child, to learn some- 
thing of practical business. I have endeavored to teach 
you nothing that was not reasonable and practicable. 
When I decided to move from L—— I bethought me where 
1 could invest my money. This will be a great city some 
day. Commercially it is most favorably situated, and after 
looking thoroughly into the laws which govern this country 
I decided to lay out all I could spare right here. We 
wanted a home. To buy one in a good neighborhood would 
have cost as much as I gave for this building, and as years 
passed there would be very little increase in the value 
of a dwelling. This will, in course of years, make a fine 
business block, when the value will be very largely and 
rapidly enhanced. I figured that we could make our home 
here for some years, as there are many charming features 
about it, while it grows in value.” 

“T see, father, and a lovelier place in which to live could 
not have been selected.” 

“Now I have a few thousands that I want to invest 
safely, and believing that unimproved lands would be the 
surest I have looked about and found just what I want. 
It can be purchased very reasonably, in fact cheaply, now. 
Indeed the owner says it is practically useless to him, 
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being broken and hilly, with lakes and ponds. It is too far 
from the city, he says, to grade, and is not fit for cultiva- 
tion; but if I live I will show him some day the object 
of its purchase. He can use the money I shall pay him to 
his advantage now, while I can use the land to the advan- 
tage of others and the city, as well as to ourselves, in 
years to come. Does my Ruby catch father’s business 
ideas as readily as she does his legal ones?” 

“Quite, father. I want to learn everything that is useful. 
It will help me to help others who have not such opportuni- 
ties to learn.” 

“Quite right, my dear. Useful knowledge is all that is 
worthy of the name. Then, too, should I be called away, 
my child will know how to manage what she has, to use 
it and do good with it.” 

“That I shall, father, believing always that you see me 
and love me and guide me.” 

“I do not know that I shall do anything here. If I have 
no pupils I am afraid I shall be unreasonable and teach you 
too much,” he said, smiling. 

“No danger of that, father. 1 drink in only wholesome 
truth in theology, law, literature and science from you. 
I never grow weary. It would be a great pity, though, 
if you should not have pupils, because somebody is losing 
so much. This training of voice and action is needed 
everywhere, on the stage and in the pulpit.” 

“Yes, it is a greatly needed art, and the only road to 
great success, if the votaries of oratory could only realize 
it. Many a grand mental effort has fallen into oblivion 
just because there was no cunning in the voice, no pleading 
in the action, to carry it home to its auditors.” 

It would be a revelation to the spoiled beauty of fashion 
to see this lovely young creature listening with such atten- 
tion to lessons in plain business investments that looked 
forward to wealth—wealth to use for the good of others— 
and not the planning of robes and the purchase of jewels; 
and yet this young lady possessed a few rare ones in her 
own name. Her father had taught her their spiritual 
meaning and told her that she should strive to wear them 
worthily. 

Had she again hoped that in this interview he would 
tell her the story which ofttimes seemed to tremble on his 
lips but could find no utterance, that perhaps he felt ques- 
tioned by her eyes which like two sinless souls asked of him 
why life was so different to him and her from what it might 
have been? Where was that other, that link which, broken, 
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left those two apart, separate, and yet of the same chain, 
the first and the last? Where was, who was, that second? 
Why had she never been taught anything about a sainted 
mother in heaven, and all of the beautiful things whichsongs 
said of those mothers? She had read books to learn more 
of them; but Dickens’ Cleopatra and the Old Soldier, Adam 
Bede’s fretful, exasperating mother, Becky Sharp as a 
mother, and numerous others, all of a like character, con- 
vinced her that there was something yet to be understood 
and reconciled between the two, those said and sung and 
many of the real flesh-and-blood mothers of to-day. 

After luncheon Mr. Goode ordered the carriage, and Mr. 
Gladstone invited him and his wife to accompany himself 
and daughter on the drive. And here we may observe 
these worthy people. Mr. Goode, as he sat beside his wife, 
appeared three years her senior, or about fifty. He was 
strong and muscular, with a good, pleasant face, and was 
evidently a man of some education. He was an intuitive 
rausician. 

Mrs. Goode, whom Ruby lovingly called “Goodie,” was a 
fair, round, rosy, good-natured matron, a trifle too stiff 
perhaps to show her loving qualities to the casual ob- 
server, but just now, with Trueman beside her, and Ruby 
and Mr. Gladstone facing her, aside from a few neckerchiefs 
and a square box, Mrs. Goode positively carried hur whole 
world with her, and was therefore a peaceful, happy 
woman, a true type of those worthy English people whose 
characters the great Dickens drew so tenderly and taught 
every English-speaking reader to love. 

An hour’s drive brought them to the spot indicated. 
They had left the smoke of the city behind and driven in 
the direction which would soonest take them from its great 
pulsing heart. They drove upon a hill and from thence sur- 
veyed the surroundings. Far to the east rose the smoke of 
the great city, and at intervals lay gardens and small farms. 
They all agreed upon the admirable location; and when they 
returned they found the owner at his office in the city 
and the sale was perfected. The notary, who was also 
familiar with the tract, looked rather deprecatingly at the 
white-haired grantee as if he thought he would better 
have kept his money for the young lady who would doubt- 
less be an orphan soon. 

“Come into the study, Goode,” said Mr. Gladstone after 
tea, which meant, of course, to bring Mrs. Goode. 

They found Mr. Gladstone at a table with papers, pen, 
ink and pencil. 
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“T want to show you why I bought this land. Come 
here, Ruby, Mrs. Goode, look. This is the city,” he said 
pointing to a plat. “It is growing like a healthy baby. 
It will not cross. the river for that is impracticable; it 
has gone far enough in this direction; it cannot go further 
here for every foot of ground is leasehold or disputed title. 
Now it is bound to go somewhere and I am sure that it will 
go west the most rapidly. It may take years, say twenty 
(i don’t believe it), but even then Ruby will be only thirty- 
eight. Remote from the city, the taxes will be limited until 
its value increases. Unimproved, there are no repairs to 
be made, and after all I have taken less risk in thus burying 
my. talent in the earth than you think,” he said, looking 
at the grave face of Trueman Goode, whose gray eyes took 
in the plat but whose face still wore an expression of 
doubt. 

“Now, I want Ruby to keep her eyes open when mine 
are closed, and watch the needs of the people and turn this 
into a great public benefit. Not that I mean a charity affair 
except so far as downright love and good and progress go. 
She must sell her land but make it something worthy of 
both heart and brain. 

“Again, while we are here together, I want to explain 
that all my worldly affairs are in such condition that 
should I die at any moment no trouble can come to any 
of you, provided you, Trueman, Mrs. Goode and Ruby 
adhere to my instructions and sacredly keep certain 
promises.” 

They all agreed. 

“There is money enough in the Bank of England to 
pay taxes on this building and ground, and on this land, 
and to keep you all comfortably. Beware of changing 
your mode of living, for then you venture upon a perilous 
and unknown sea. Mrs. Goode knows to within a pound 
sterling what it takes to keep the house for a year. These 
are tax receipts and you see what the amounts are. My 
life is insured for sufficient to support Ruby and enable her 
to hold this property until such time as it will be proper 
to sell it. Ruby in my testament is my sole heir. There 
is no other person on earth who has any right or claim 
upon me.” He trembled visibly, but looked firmly into the 
face of one and then the other. “Trueman Goode, you and 
your wife know this; if ever any one else makes the claim 
or asserts the right I now deny, prove to my child that her 
father spoke the truth, had been just and right. You 
promise?” 
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“We do.” 

“And Ruby, child, remember who have been your friends. 
Never forsake the love and counsel of these good people, 
the most faithful friends your father ever knew. What- 
ever change circumstances may bring to you, remember 
that when I am gone you are safe only under their watch- 
ful care until you are married. You promise?” 

“T do.”’ 

“You will never part from this money I leave you in 
love, for any wrong or unholy purpose; I mean for vanity, 
self-gratification, or through any influence brought to bear 
upon you by any one who may lay claims upon you or at- 
tempt to.make you believe it is right to do otherwise than 
I direct.” 

“Never, father.” 

“To-morrow we shall go before a notary and have all these 
things legally settled. I am in my usual health, and that is 
the time to settle our. worldly affairs.” 

Before the next day was ended deeds were placed on 
record, the testament was signed and sealed and a sworn 
copy placed in the hands of Mr. Goode, and another in the 
city’s vault kept for such purposes. 

“A remarkable man, that,” said the notary wiping his 
spectacles. “Hedges himself in on every side as if he 
constantly expected an attack from an enemy.” 

“And is quite right I imagine,” said his partner, “for 
old Death holds his scythe very close to him. I am sure 
he might count the dropping sands in his hourglass, so few 
they are.” 

Andthus the matter of worldly interests was settled never 
to be alluded to again. Mr. Gladstone realized the wisdom 
of making these necessary preparations and made them 
carefully. No thought of them could again disturb their 
peaceful life. And having thus secured his loved ones from 
the ills of want and poverty his mind was free from 
anxiety and all his energy was turned upon his labors 
in a higher sphere of action. The material part disposed 
of as a necessary step, means perfect freedom in living 
a spiritual life. They were then separated, not mixed 
together and bound up, so that the natural must necessar- 
ily retard the growth of the spiritual; not neglected wholly, 
so that it could stalk in upon them gaunt and grim 
and claim attention. Could not all the world learn a lesson 
from this man? 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Autumn had glided calmly into winter. The daily walk 
was shortened or postponed by rain, sleet, fog, or snow, but 
the glowing fire and a cheerful aspect indoors made ample 
amends for it. 

In the New World Ruby perceived a new condition of 
things, new possibilities for development of the intellectual 
man. She realized how this far-famed America could 
justly claim prestige over all other countries; and yet 
the fact was forced upon them that the masses needed 
intelligent guidance here, as elsewhere on the face of the 
earth; The Americans are never slow to avail themselves 
of good opportunities and therein lies the secret of their 
power; therefore we knew in advance that Mr. Gladstone’s 
talents would not rust, for many are eager to avail them- 
selves of such teaching. 

Pupils had come and Ruby frequently sat alone in her 
father’s study while he drilled some young advocate, clergy- 
man, or politician in the Temple. At other times she was 
a silent and unseen spectator from the gallery. There 
was one, a tall, graceful young man, who possessed a 
naturally fine voice and who strove earnestly to reach an 
ideal of his own. At times he caught the spirit of his 
subject and needed no guide, it seemed. At other times 
he was preoccupied and dull. 

“T cannot do it, sir,” she heard him say one afternoon 
as she sat in the gallery unobserved, listening. “If I could 
hear you first I believe I could imitate it.” 

Ruby was now deeply, intensely interested, for this 
imitation was a gift peculiarly her own. The request 
seemed natural, for she had often made it herself, and 
she wondered what her father’s answer would be. 

“Very well,” he replied, and the young man came down 
from the pulpit and stood in the auditorium with folded 
arms. 

Her father began in a low, clear, distinct voice, an argu- 
ment before a jury in behalf of a criminal for his life. 
He stated the facts as they had been represented by op- 
posing counsel, and then stated them as he believed them 
to be and would have the jury to understand them. So 
real did the whole appear that Ruby’s heart went out 
towards this unseen or imaginary criminal with real, 
heartfelt sympathy. She forgot to watch the silent auditor 
below, and heard only the final appeal which her father 
made in that thrilling voice to that unseen jury. 
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When silence fell the young man again mounted the 
steps but he would not proceed. “Not to-day, my dear sir, 
not to-day; to-morrow maybe I can summon up courage 
to attempt to imitate you. I thank you for your kindness. 
The effect upon me was electric. I can carry it all in my 
heart, and when it is fixed there I’ll try to send it forth 
again.” 

“Just as you choose,” her father answered, “just as you 
like.” 

Ruby always looked at other people in contrast with 
her father, never in comparison. This young man was a 
trifle taller than he, and so slightly built as to appear 
taller than he really was. There was nothing weak or 
effeminate about him, and still there was a distinction 
that marked him from other men by a certain delicacy 
of feeling apparent in his voice and manner. His hair was 
dark and slightly curled, his complexion a rich olive. He 
wore no beard, and his clearly cut lips, which were clean 
shaven, defined a mouth of rare power and beauty. His 
teeth were small, even, thick and ivory white. He was 
so entirely different from any of the rest of her father’s 
pupils that Ruby could not resist asking about him when 
she joined him again in the study. 

“He is, as you know, unknown to me, only recommended 
as a graduate of Cambridge. Whether he will choose the 
church or the law I do not think he has decided. His 
moods are so variable, his nature so sensitive, that he 
must look well to it, for he stands an equal chance of 
failure or success. He needs some powerful incentive like 
falling in love or having his ambition aroused by an op- 
‘ponent. I think it would do him good to meet the hand- 
some Saul who comes to-morrow, and perhaps he will.” 

“Saul, father?” 

“I call him so. A powerful young giant, a Greek, who 
combines the energy of manhood with the engaging uncon- 
sciousness of a child. A perfection of the senses, a fine 
physical organization, a spiritual nature infolded in strict 
unity with the body, a form which might supply the sculp- 
tor with his models of Jove, and the most wonderful voice 
I have ever heard; a rare, extravagant spirit, such as ap- 
. pears in the world at intervals and discloses to us new 
truths in nature; a man of God walking the earth among 
men, who will make his commission felt in the heart and 
~ soul of the lowliest hearer, for he speaks with his heart.” 

Such praise from her father’s lips exalted this unknown 
Greek in Ruby’s mind, and she resolved to see him, to hear 
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iim, for thus far she had not done so, and the young 
Frenchman had impressed her as her father’s most promis- 
ing pupil. 

“Did I mention to you,” her father continued, “that I 
have a female pupil in whom I am much interested?” 

“When does she come?” 

“The day after to-morrow. She has a peculiarly sweet 
speaking voice but I doubt its strength; however, I will 
see. She wishes to be an actress.” 


(To be continued.) 
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BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


CHAPTER IIL 


During the next week the physician from the city heard 
more than once how “Joe Bowen got ahead o’ the mad doc- 
tor.” He had been questioned about it when he went over 
to the little country town of Moffit, and had even told the 
joke of his own accord, laughing at it as heartily as the 
rest. It proved an introduction for him at all events, and 
went to verify the old saying that “a bad reputation is 
better than none.” The people round about heard of him 
as a physician, and one afternoon, about ten days after Joe 
made his call, the doctor had a second. 

A man from up the valley in passing left word of “a 
fambly o’ children down with scyarlet fever in a house on 
the Pelham road.” He “reckined they’d take it mighty 
kin’ if the mad doctor ’d step over an’ see what he could 
do for ’em.” 

Being a three-mile “step” he ordered his horse, and as 
a family had been attacked with the disease he carried his 
medicine case along. 

It was his first ride down the Pelham road, and notwith- 
standing there were suffering children at the end of his 
journey he rode slowly. The young spring was abroad; the 
woods were a mass of quivering new greens; the trees, 
alive with birds; where he crossed Pelham creek the water 
rose with a sibillant gurgle to the bay mare’s belly. The 
birds made merry over their nests in the heart of the 
laurel brake; in the tops of the red-oak trees a little moun- 
tain oriole was calling, calling, in his half-merry, half-mel- 
ancholy song, the first note of which is a whistle, the second 
an inquiry, the third a regret, and the fourth an unmis- 
takable sigh—a trill of music and a wail of melancholy. The 
good green grass crowded the roadside; the wild honey- 
suckle nodded to him from the deeper hollows of the wood; 
the very winds that fanned his cheek were gentle, kind, 
sympathetic. He scarcely saw, he only felt the glad new 
restfulness of living. 

320 
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“It was a wise move,” he murmured, “a very wise move. 
I am glad I came to the wilderness.” He rode on for a 
moment in silence, the mare’s feet scarcely audible in the 
light green sward of the almost untravelled valley road. 
Suddenly he lifted his head and looked about him, snuffing 
the keen, spring-scented air. 

“What a place to die in!” he exclaimed, “to grow old and 
die in. Upsir! we are loitering in this Sleepy Hollow.” 

He touched the animal with the bridle rein lightly, and 
ere long the restful woods with their seduction of sound and 
color lay behind him. 

It was noon when he reached the house, one of the ordi- 
nary two-room log cabins of the neighborhood, having a 
shed in the rear and an open passage between the two living 
rooms. 

An old woman, tall and gaunt and cadaverous-looking, 
occupied the little home-made bench that adorned the pas- 
sage; before her stood a large jar, a crock, surmounted 
with a wooden top: the crock was doing duty as a:churn; 
the woman was industriously plying the dasher. She rose 
when the doctor rode up, and called to him to “turn his 
nag in the yard, else it would be worrit toe death by a loose 
mule o’ Joe Bowenses that was rampantin’ the country.” 

He obeyed instructions, and a moment more stood in the 
passage, inquiring after the sick. 

“They’re right in thar,” said the woman, “if you’re the 
doctor man.” 

“Are they yours?” 

“Naw, sir, they ain’t mine, an’ I’m glad of it, bein’ as 
they’re all three ’bout ter die. One of ’em’s in an’ about 
dead I reckia. I ain’t got but one, an’ he’s a man growed. 
Though I ain’t tellin’ of you, doctor, that I never had no 
more. I’ve done my part I reckin; I’ve got ‘leven dead 
ones. I failed ter raise em; the measles an’ the whoopin’ 
cough an’ the fever set in an’ they all went—all but Jim. 
Jim he tuk the jandice oncet, but he got over it. I’m mighty 
glad ter meet you, Doctor Borin’.” 

“Thank you, madam,” replied the physician, with such 
honest simplicity and hearty sincerity that the woman’s 
sallow face beamed the pleasure the words gave her. It 
was only a simple greeting from a gentle heart; but be- 
cause of it the mad doctor had one friend more upon the 
list of those who loved him. 

“Do you live here?” he asked. 

“Naw sir; I live in the first house on the road ter S’wany, 
back o’ yo’ place. My name’s Tucker; Mis’ Tucker. Yon 
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can go in now an’ see the child’en, Doctor Borin’, if you 
please ter; I come over ter try an’ help a bit, an’ I'll jist 
churn this milk an’ give Lissy a swaller o’ fresh buttermilk. 
Pears like she can’t be persuaded ter take time ter eat 
nothin’.” 

He glanced carelessly at the low-ceiled room, the two 
beds occupying two corners, the small trundle bed drawn 
into the centre of the room, and the little square window 
which did duty in the way of light and ventilation, the 
batten shutter, thrown wide open. A boy of about ten years 
lay tossing upon the trundle bed, flushed and fretting with 
fever. Upon another bed, listless, and pale as marble, a 
young girl was lying. Hers was a complicated case, and 
might prove a hopeless one. The great, hollow eyes were 
turned to the door, watching the doctor; a low panting 
moan issued continually from the thin bloodless lips. 

He took it all in at a glance; the poverty, the crowded 
close air, the ignorance of disease, and the suffering occa- 
sioned thereby. But that which appealed to him above 
all things was the figure of a young girl seated beside an 
empty cradle with a little baby upon her knees, her hand 
lying lightly upon its breast. At first he had seen in the 
uneertain light only a coil of bright hair, of that peculiar 
shade that is neither golden nor auburn; it was more like 
a dab of warm sunshine in the gloom of the place. As his 
eye became accustomed to the gloom, the outline of the 
face grew broader and he saw where womanly tenderness 
and girlish sweetness blended into a Madonna-like per- 
fection of beauty. She wore a dress of some dark stuff open 
at the throat and with the sleeves pushed back in clumsy lit- 
tle rolls above the dimpled elbows, plump and shapely. Her 
face was bent over the child upon her lap, and her slender 
strong fingers were feeling under the bosom of the little 
white gown for the baby’s heart. 

She lifted her head when the physician bent over her 
to look into the small smiling face against her knee. Even 
then he noticed that the large gray eyes lifted to his were 
tearless, the slender fingers were firm and without a tremor: 
if she felt an emotion she held it magnificently in control. 

“Go to the others,” she said in a quietly impressive tone. 
“Go to the others; it ain’t no use to waste time here. I 
felt its heart stop beatin’ when I heard your step in the 
passage. I ain’t been able to find it any more.” 

Not even when she began to smoothe the lids down over 
the staring baby eyes, did the slender fingers falter. 

“Tt’s ma is down in the orchard with its pa,” she con- 
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tinued, when the physician questioned her concerning the 
parents. “They went out to keep from seein’ it,die. But 
it died mighty easy; there was nuthin’ to run from as I 
can see—jest a little baby goin’ to sleep.” 

The slender fingers went on smoothing the dead eyes: 
there was a caressing something about the manner in which 
they moved that robbed their task of horror. The physician 
regarded her steadily a moment: 

“Are you one of the family?” he asked. “Do you belong 
here?” 

“No, sir,” she replied in her soft musical drawl. “TI live 
in the house nearest yours; I’m Alicia Reams, the miller’s 
granddaughter. They call me Lissy for short. I’m just 
here to help some; so if you want anything I can get it for 
you. So can Mrs. Tucker, if you’ll speak to her outside the 
door there.” 

“Well,” said the physician, “I ‘want’ a good deal. First 
thing, I want that churn stopped, or carried out of reach 
of the ears of this nervous girl here. Then I want to 
separate living and dead in this house, or we shall have 
more dead in a little while. Isn’t there another room across 
the passage? . 

“Yes, sir. If you'll call Mrs. Tucker to take the baby I’ll 
help you with the others.” 

She placed the dead child in the arms of the older woman, 
directed her where to find its “things” and sent her into 
the shed room to make the tiny body ready for burial. Then 
she gave a little tuck in her sleeves and turning to the 
physician said in a whisper: 

“T’m goin’ to run down in the orchard and send the baby’s 
pa to Winchester after a coffin and things; [ll come right 
back in a minute. Try and do somethin’ for Cora; she’s 
suffered lots, Cora has.” 

She flitted away like a dash of lost sunshine, leaving the 
real gloom of death in the room. Yet her presence lingered: 
the low sweet cadence of her voice still sounded in the doc- 
tor’s ears; the bright face with its great gray eyes—shadow 
pools, he called them—was still before him. What a face 
it was: neither girl’s nor woman’s, yet—lacking. There were 
fire, warmth, feeling; a native refinement marked her 
handling of even the ordinary coarser duties which de- 
volved upon her; there was gentleness in every motion of 
the body. The touch of her fingers was magnetic: her hand 
had brushed his when he examined the babv unon her knees. 
and it had thrilled him as he had not been thrilled in 
twenty years. How strong her presence, outlined against 
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the weakness about her. Already he had begun to specu- 
late concerning her; surely the girl had possibilities—a 
future something beyond the listless lives about her, ran 
his thought. She was at his side again while he was trying 
to solve the riddle of her. 

“Now, Doctor Borin’,” she said, “I’m ready to help you 
do something for these. I’m ready to take hold, and you 
needn’t mind tellin’ me; ’m used to doin’ for the sick. 
There’s been a good deal o’ sickness in this valley, and I’ve 
learned to help some, bein’ as help was scarce.” 

Together they worked; he directing, and lending a hand 
when one was needed, as it often was. In a little while the 
sick had been removed into the room across the passage 
and made comfortable in the fresh sweet beds for which 
the humblest of the region are known. The boy was soon. 
fast asieep under the doctor’s ministrations. The case of 
Cora, the young girl, was not so easily managed. Fever 
had started again, and the scene through which she had 
just passed, the grief-stricken mother, the dead baby, the 
restless fretfulness of her brother, had so excited the pa- 
tient that the physician found it difficult to calm her. He 
remained until dusk and returned again after supper, re- 
maining until midnight, gently soothing his patient, until, 
with the aid of his skill and a subtle something in his pres- 
ence, she fell into a deep slumber. At midnight he left 
Alicia in charge. 

“Allow no one to enter the room,” he said to her as 
they stood together for a moment in the passage where a 
feeble old lantern was doing its best, with the assistance 
of the moon, in the matter of lighting the way for the 
neighbors who dropped in at all hours of the night to 
“sit up with the corpse” in the family room. “Nobody must 
go in there except you or Mrs. Tucker; she has the gift 
of diseretion as well as yourself: Above all things keep 
from the sick children what is going on in the next room. 
I will return at eight o’clock to-morrow; can you hold out 
so long?” 

He could almost see the laugh in her gray eyes lifted to: 
his, in the sickly light of the lantern. 

“T’m good for a week yet, Doctor Borin’,” she said. “Hold 
out! you don’t know Lissy Reams.” 

“T shall know her,” he replied, “if she is to set herself up 
as my rival or my partner in practice here.” 

He heard her low gurgling laugh, instantly checked as 
she remembered the presence in the cabin. “We're neigh- 
bors,” she said; “I have got a little truck patch where I 
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raise things to sell at S’wanee. I'll fetch you over a mess 
of beans soon; see if I don’t.” 

“And all the fresh eggs you can spare,” said the doctor. 
“I want to engage them now, for years—as long as I live.” 

“Heish,” she said softly, “don’t make me laugh. It ain’t 
kind, at a time like this. Besides, I might die long befo’ 
you—who knows?” 

“You? Look at those arms, will you? Then go look in 
the glass, in the mirror, and see the blood come and go 
in your cheeks. Moreover, old Dilce, my housekeeper, tells 
me that you go up the mountain every morning by sun up, 
and ina canter. In a canter—think of it! I couldn’t walk 
up ina day. And you talk of dying before me. Tut! Let 
me hear you laugh again.” ‘ 

But the laugh did not come; gazing full into his eyes, 
she had found there nothing, notwithstanding the lightness 
of his tone, to sanction mirth. In the lantern’s light he 
saw an unmistakable shadow, faint, vague, and fleeting, 
hover for an instant in her eyes. 

“T ain’t always so lively,” she said slowly, “nor so reason- 
able neither, I reckon. Sometimes I have the blues awful, 
and then I’m just good for nothin’. I ain’t any help to 
anybody when I get the blues. And most of the time it’s 
just about nothin’ Ihave ’em. Ain’t I an awful goose?” 

As if the confession were precisely that which he had 
expected, he said in a vague, dreamful tone, “I know—yes, 
I understand.” 

“Doctor Borin’?” The eager surprise in her voice quite 
startled him. 

“Why, you see,” he said in explanation, “we doctors 
possess certain secret entrances to the soul, not permitted 
others. We understand character as well as body. Now 
you are what we in our profession would call ethereal— 
that is, pertaining to the spirit. You are a dreamer.” 

She laughed softly, under her breath, lest the gay sound 
should reach the troubled ear of the bereaved and jar un- 
pleasantly. 

“T’m a peddler of truck,” she replied. “I sell vegetables 
to the college boardin’ house at S’wanee. In the winter I 
sell butter and eggs and dried beans to the same house. 
That’s my life pretty much, and that’s the kind of dreamer 
Iam. Though I ain’t sayin’ but I’d like—” 

“There,” said he, “I told you so. Your garden rows are 
full of your dreams, dropped in with your seed. And your 
egg basket wouldn’t begin to hold the fancies that fill your 
heart while you trip up the mountain to Sewanee.” 
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He left her standing in the passage, her bare arms folded 
upon her breast and gleaming like silver in the mingled 
light of moon and lantern. The picture of her stayed with 
him while he rode home in the soundless midnight: the 
fair young face with that dainty mingling of color which 
belongs alone to first sweet youth; the coy blending of girl 
and woman; the graceful, well-fulled body; and the soul 
lurking in the gray deeps of eyes which once seeing would 
forever refuse the darkness of life’s ways. Out of place 
—as much out of place in that wilderness cabin as his silver 
doorplate on the hut at the foot of the mountain. 

There was a tragedy in her life; the bare fact of her 
being was a tragedy, and could round to no other end 
than the tragic. Some souls are born to it; and whether 
they live quietly, unknown, and die tamely in their beds, 
unmourned, or whether their lives, like candles, are snuffed 
out at their best brightness, amid the lamentations of the 
multitude, matters nothing and alters nothing. The trag- 
edy has been enacted; the soul has suffered, and has fulfilled 
that whereunto it was born. 

Suddenly he gave the lines a quick impatient jerk. 
“Bah!” he exclaimed; then in a softer tone: “I am bewil- 
dered by a dash of yellow hair, and a dabble of pink-and 
white cheeks. I am an old fool. The girl will marry some 
strapping mountaineer, rear a houseful of tow-headed 
children, wash, scrub, bake, and be happy, after the man- 
ner of her kind. But I believe——” The words were lost 
in a gurgle of water—Pelham creek among its gray rocks 
winding down to meet him at the ford. 

“Who knows? who knows?” Her words came back to 
him in the lisping flow as the mare’s feet touched the 
moon-flecked flood. “I might die long befo’ you—who 
knows?” 

“Who knows?” he mused; “who knows anything? And 
how little any of us know, for that matter. Yet J know 
the miller’s grandchild, with half a showing, would not live 
the prosaic life of the mountaineer, despite the strong, 
brown arms and the thriving truck patch.” 

What a contrast she presented to the woman he had 
known; what a contrast to her, that one woman who stood 
out in his thoughts like a ghost in the midday—a ghost 
that is not seen, but felt, and is cold, chilling the soul of 
warm life. 

Then he thought of his friends at home, his former 
confreres and companions. What would they think of the 
extent to which his “crankiness” had carried him ?—min- 
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istering in hovels at midnight, without so much as the 
mean motive of a few dollars by way of recompense. 

“They may think as they choose,” was his thought. 
“Most men, all men I believe, have their cranks—their 
ideal life they call it. The only difference with us is that 
I am fool enough to indulge mine. I claim the right to live 
my own life—to spoil it myself, rather than permit others 
to spoil it for me; since I spoil it at least in the faith that 
I am doing my best for it. And after all, life is a solitary 
thing, and must be lived alone. They who pass upon it and 
advise about it, can do no more; for life in the abstract, like 
death, knows no duality. Now this girl—but enough: I 
am an old fool.” 

Yet the picture of her stayed with him; and when at last 
he fell asleep in his own bed, drawn as he always had it, 
where the moonlight from the small old-fashioned window 
fell athwart his pillow, he still saw her, in a dream, sitting 
beside an empty cradle with a little waxen baby on her 
knees. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Dr. Boring had an early breakfast the next morning and 


immediately after ordered his horse. 

“They are as like as not to lay the corpse out on the bed 
with one of my patients,” he said, in reply to Aunt Dilce’s 
complaining.” “Moreover, I left the littke Reams woman 
there,”—it never occurred to him to call Alicia, as his mind 
had received its first impression of her, a girl,—“and she 
must be all used up by this time. One of those children is 
going to have a fight for life, and if I can get in any work 
it must be at the start; there is scant need of a physician 
at the finish. 1am going to send Alicia Reams over here, 
Aunt Dilce; and I want you to have a good hot breakfast 
for her and make her take the time to eat it. Be good to 
her, black mammy; when she gets here, look after her; 
make her rest awhile. Then do you send the horse back 
to me.” 

He found Alicia as busy as though she had not lost a 
wink of sleep in a month. She was bending over a sauce- 
pan in the shed room, mixing a meal poultice for Cora, who 
had complained of “a mis’ry in the side.” 

He went from room to room with the freedom to which 
they were too well accustomed to consider it presuming, 
until he found her in the shed room. 

“T will attend to that,” he said, indicating the poultice; 
P< you get on your bonnet and mount my horse,—can you 
ride; 
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She nodded, smiling. “I’ve always lived nigh enough to 
the mount’n to be called a mount’n girl,” she said; “an 
mount’n girls can ride anything, from broomstick to steer. 
Is somebody else sick, an’ you want me to go there, to 
help nurse ’em?” 

“Hell!” he murmured. “Go there? No! I want you to 
mount that horse and get away from sick folks. Get away 
like you were getting from Indians, measles, small-pox, 
yellow jackets. Do you understand?” 

She set the saucepan upon the hearth and crammed her 
apron into her mouth. “Great Iam!” she exclaimed, when 
the disposition to laugh outright had been overcome. “I 
have heard you were nicked.” 

“You haven’t heard the half,” he replied. “Here! throw 
that mash in the pig pen; I have a mustard plaster for the 
pain in the side. The children are both better. I’m glad 
of that— I’ve got to prove to these people that I’m a doctor, 
even if I don’t know a hornet’s sting when it is thrust under 
my nose.” 

A flash of the gray eyes, a dimpling of the cheek, and a 
twitching of the red lips told him that she knew the story, 
though she said, with proper demureness, “Did somebody 
allow you didn’t know the difference?” 

“Oh, I didn’t,” he admitted with open candor. “I was 
completely sold. But if I can help these little children 
back to health I am willing to take my chances with you 
people. Now Lissy, you must do as I say. Aunt Dilce is 
holding your breakfast back until you come. You ride on 
to my house, take a good rest, a good breakfast, and then 
go home and go to bed.” 

“T ain’t tired,” she replied, “ and I ought to stay here and 
help about buryin’ of the baby.” 

“Burying be hanged,” he replied. “Unless you do as I 
tell you I shall go back and eat the breakfast myself, and 
leave the sick to go as the baby went. Do you understand? 
If you value your friends here, and my reputation as a 
physician, you must do as I command.” 

“Oh, these ain’t my friends,” she replied. “I never was 
here before.” 

“What? what are you doing here, then?” 

“Helpin’,” she replied. “I always help. That’s all I can. 
do; I’m an awfvl sinner—worse than you, I reckin. You'll 
hear all about it. But I can’t help it; I’m bound to act ac- 
cordin’ to my light, and I haven’t seen the way to the 
mourner’s bench yet. And Brother Barry—he’s the circuit 
rider—he says I’m bound for hell and torment, and that 
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I’m one o’ the stiff-necked and hard of heart. Did you 
notice I didn’t even cry when the baby died in my lap? 
I couldn’t; all the rest cried. But me—lI couldn’t see what 
there was to sorrow about in a little baby jist slippin’ 
from this world o’ trouble up to God. It was all mighty 
sweet and happy to me. I was sort of glad to see it go; 
I knew it would never be worried with doubts, like me, nor 
be hindered none by lack o’ light and grace. Doctor 
Borin’, I hear Cora cryin’ with the mis’ry in her side; won’t 
you go in and put the mustard to it? An’ Pll run ‘long 
and get the breakfast you saved. It was mighty good of 
you. Ill sure enjoy it, I know I will. An’ Ill surely 
fetch the mess o’ beans by an’ by; an’ fresh eggs enough 
for your many a breakfast. If,” she added roguishly, “you 
don’t die of old age befo’ the hens can get on their 
nestses.” 

When she had gone, although he gave his full attention 
to the sick, she was not once absent from his thoughts. 
If she had puzzled him the night before, the piquant beauty 
of her face only charmed and bewitched him the more in 
the good glow of the daylight. He had felt a great curiosity 
in seeing it again; without giving form to the doubt, he 
had somehow felt vaguely that something was lacking to 
the face’s full perfection. She was not slow, dull, after 
the manner of the mountain maidens, owing perhaps to the 
influence and teachings of her valley mother. There was 
nothing stupid, none of the heavy country girl about her. 
Yet when the large eyes looked full into his he saw the 
wavering, weaker lights under the strong purplish gray; 
and when she had gone he whispered to his own inquiring 
heart: “A nature to he moulded; an impressionist, with a 
tendency toward the morbid.” 

It was noon when he left the house of mourning. The 
little baby had been laid to sleep in a neighboring burying- 
ground, and the sick were doing reasonably well. He had 
found a good deal to contend with in the matter of the 
infant’s burial. In the tall guant minister who had arrived 
in time to conduct the services, and in the stupid persist- 
ence with which he insisted upon the performance of the 
duty upon which he had come, Doctor Boring recognized 
Brother Barry, the Methodist circuit rider. A funeral 
was expected, was customary; Brother Barry was not to 
be set aside by the ravings of an infidel. But when the 
infidel took the father of the dead babe aside and swore 
in large ronnd English that the singing and confusion 
would endanger the life of Cora, Brother Barry for once 
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in his life was forced to the wall. So the men tiptoed into 
the passage, lifted the small pine coffin in their hands, and 
the rest followed noiselessly to the little grave that had 
been prepared in the valley shade, within reach of the lisp- 
ing music of Elk River. 

“The child will sleep as well without their howling,” 
said the doctor, as the bay mare trotted along the valley 
road in the direction of home. “It will sleep as well and 
wake as surely—if they wake, those silent sleepers.” 

His thought took a sudden melancholy turn. He let the 
lines fall upon the bay’s neck, and she fell into the ordi- 
nary jog-trot of animals less daintily sired than this bay 
Morgan. She even stopped to seize a mouthful of the new 
greens crowding the roadside, without rebuke from the 
dreaming rider. 

Suddenly he roused and took up the lines sharply; his 
ear had caught a note of discord in the noontime harmony. 
He listened; a twinkle came into his eyes, and a smile 
parted for a moment his lips. He had almost reached the 
turn in the road where his cabin would stand revealed. 
Already he could see the low worm fence, which he meant 
to replace with a pretty paling by and by, and a raw-boned, 
flea-bitten mare that was cropping the new buds of his 
favorite quince tree, to which she had been “hitched” by 
a bridle rein twisted among the low-drooping branches 
which overhung the fence upon the outside. He had a 
ealler. He recognized the flea-bitten mare; he had seen it 
at the baby’s burial when Brother Barry rode up. He also 
recognized the voice of Aunt Dilce “laying the law down” 
to bow-legged Ephraim: 

“You Efum? Git up from dar en he’p dribe de peeg out’n 
de yard, fo’ hit root all de marster’s flow’rs up. Heish 
up yo’ mouf, you fool you, don’ you know dar’s comp’ny in 
de house? Makin’ all dat fuss ter let folks know dey done 
lef’ de gate op’n, en tu’n all de peegs in de country in de 
yard. Sooey dar! Haid ’im off’n dat vi-let bed, nigger 
Dar! dar he goes! knock ’im in de haid. Skeer ’im out’n 
dem chulups, en shet yo’ mouf. Tain’ none yo’ business 
ter let folks know dey done lef’ de gate op’n, same lack 
dey ain’ got no sense en no raisin’ nohow. Dar! hit dat 
peeg! Don’t let ’im inter dat minuet baid, you fool! Call 
’im off! Peeg? peeg? Sooey dar, sooey. Call ’im, haid 
im fo’ I bus’ you wide op’n wid dis here rock, en make 
you mo’ bow-laigged en what you isa’raidy. Hit ’im! sooey 
dar! Heish yo’ mouf! whi’ folks know niggers ain’ got 
nuffin ter do’ ’cept ter run de hogs out. Dat’s what de good 
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Lord made dey-all fur; jes’ ter ’commerdate po’ white 
trash. Look at dat peeg, sooey! Hit ’im dar! haid ’im! 
Now you got him; haid ’im off todes de gate. Dar! easy 
now—hit ‘im! bus ’im wide op’n! hit ’im in— Dat fool 
nigger done let dat horg slip froo his laigs.” 

The doctor heard every word (so too had the guest within 
doors, as Aunt Dilce meant he should). He saw the old 
woman’s chase after the interloper, and recognized the 
jeopardy of his pets, the flower beds. Yet he smiled as he 
dismounted and tossed his bridle to Ephraim. The little 
gate still swung wide open upon its hinges, just as the 
visitor had left it; a pair of yellow, weather-beaten saddle- 
bags lay upon his doorstep, and Zip, his little black terrier, 
was industriously seeking an investigation of their contents. 


(To be continued.) 
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A DANGEROUS BOOK.* 
REVIEWED BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


The wise Huxley, that noble thinker, somewhere tells us that to 
accept as truth any proposition which our reason, duly questioned, 
fails to sanction, is an act of immoral tendency. Thus far reason 
has formed the sole healthful impetus of human progress, and 
whenever its course has been deflected or disturbed by hindrances 
of a purely emotional kind, civilization has suffered. I do not wish 
to predict that “A Study of Death” is capable of effecting any such 
serious havoc. But there are certainly minds of a quality so sensi- 
tive to random impressions, however injurious, that the blended 
falsity and hysteria of such a work may permanently harm them. 
On the other hand, there is a safeguard for these readers in the 
density of many pages and passages; the most trained intelligence 
could gather from them no definite meaning whatever. Once upon 
a time the “mystic” and the “seer” were held in respect, like the 
astrologer and fortune-teller. But broadened knowledge has hap- 
pily freed us from such uncanny thraldoms. “Refrain,” says Her- 
bert Spencer, “ from rendering your terms into ideas, and you may 
reach any conclusion whatever. The whole is equal to its part, is a 
proposition that may be quite comfortably entertained, so long as 
neither parts nor wholes are imagined.” The author of “A Study 
of Death” certainly does a great deal of imagining, and as for his 
parts and wholes, these are jumbled together in the wildest way. 
To instance the flimsiness and poverty of his reasoning, we may 
take this sentence: “Even the reptile, followed to the end of its 
course, is seen to take to itself wings of ascension.” Or this other: 
“The bee, closely observed, is seen to inject into each cell of honey 
some poison from his sting, which makes the sweetness wholesome 
—a venom inherent in the virtue.” 

This is the sort of writing considered “valuable” and “convincing” 
in Butler and Paley years ago. It is still esteemed “comforting” by 
a certain class of readers at the present date, though these are 
possibly not the class by which Mr. Alden would care to have 
his picturesque platitudes, heavy with verbal ornamentations, ap- 
preciated. To find analogies between the processes of nature and 
the supposed spiritual future of man, and then present them as 
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proofs of the latter, is an old trick of the fanatical optimist. But 
apart from. this unoriginal element, the book, to any logical mind, 
fairly bristles with absurdities. For instance, Mr. Alden would 
have it believed that there is a relation between the phenomena 
of sleep and death not by any means fanciful, but based upon 
physical conditions. It seems extraordinary that he should not 
know how science would smile its amazement upon any such sug- 
gestion, and yet he writes with an air of positive scientific erudition 
that makes us marvel all the more at his haphazard and vaga- 
bend postulates. “Sleep,” he declares, “in this special sense” 
(i. e., the normal sense), “is, indeed, akin to death. But he stands 
this side of the veil, only simulating the offices of his invisible 
brother.” Sleep, in other words, does not merely resemble death, 
but is a milder form of the great destroyer’s immobility and silence. 
Mr. Alden should visit a hospital and strive there to verify his 
brilliant discovery. He might learn, if he permitted any mental part 
of him so humdrum as his common sense to become operative, that 
sleep is the very reverse of all mortuary agencies—that physicians 
regard it as the one most curative influence, and are only too glad 
when they can induce it by means of rest and quiet rather than by a 
recourse to anodynes. But in any case they believe in its reinvigor- 
ating and re-creative force, and are presumptuous enough to agree 
with Shakspere rather than Mr. Alden concerning its efficacy as 
“tired nature’s sweet restorer.” 

But everywhere, in this diverting if fatally shallow treatise, we 
find the same reckless presentment of fallacy. The syllogism is 
served up to us in little shattered parcels, like a dime’s worth of 
broken candy. “It is a commonly accepted scientific truth,” we are 
told, “that the continuance of life in any living thing depends upon 
death.” With all due honor to the ratiocination of Mr. Alden, 
we would venture to quote from a thinker whom he might pos- 
sibly judge worthy of his passing respect, while not for an in- 
stant conceding him as an intellectual equal. “Were there no change 
in the environment but such as the organism had adapted changes 
to meet,” says Herbert Spencer (in a trifling work of his called 
“Psychology,” and one which it might strike Mr. Alden as almost 
an insolence to place on a level with his “Study of Death”), “and 
were it never to fail in the efficiency with which it met them, 
there would be eternal existence and universal knowledge.” 

Surely this quotation would go to prove that there is at least one 
great mind in tne world besides that of our author, which does 
not hold the continuance of life in any living thing to be dependeft 
on death, apart trum ranking it as a “commonly accepted scientific 
truth.” But Mr. Alden, who refers to the views of the alleged Bel- 
gian poet, Maeterunck, on this gloomy subject, would perhaps 
place them above tnose of Mr. Spencer. He may rate Maeterlinck 
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higher, too, than John Stuart Mill, that logician so distinctively 
second-rate because rash enough to believe in the evidence of his 
senses, and so tediously loyal to the multiplication table that he 
insisted on asserting, even till the hour of his death, that twice 
two does not make five. 

“ Human existence,’’ finely says Mill, “‘ is girt round with mystery : the 
narrow region of our experience is a small island in the midst of a bound- 
less sea, which at once awes our feelings and stimulates our imagination 
by its vastness and its obscurity. To add to the mystery, the domain of 
our earthly existence is not only an island in infinite space, but also in infi- 
nite time. The past and the future are alike shrouded from us: we neither 
know the origin of anything which is, nor its final destination.” 

But Mr. Alden isn’t to be “downed” by anybody so unpleasant and 
agitating to dear old ladies and nice young girls as the late John 
Stuart Mill. Plainly he doesn’t at all believe in the small island 
or the boundless sea. To him human experience is a vast continent, 
every lake, river, and mountain of which he has explored, and con- 
cerning which he is prepared to give you the most cocksure opinions, 
As for the boundless sea, he has discovered all its shores, and 
mapped them out with commendable patience and diligence. He 
tells you (page 239) that Christ refused his “duties as a citizen of 
this world” because he wished to impress humanity by “the intro- 
duction of a new death, bringing it next to a new birth.” He de- 
fines the dreadful early barbarisms of infant races (page 33) as “a 
shimmering veil of lights and shadows, of comings and goings, 
pulsing with the beating heart of the Great Mother, whose change- 
ful garment forever hides and forever discloses the charm of her 
wondrous beauty.” (This species of euphemism regarding cannibals 
may or may not produce its consoling results upon certain European 
widows and orphans, for whom the balm-bearing paragraph was 
perhaps intended.) He coolly informs us (page 48) that “there was 
a time when, in a sane mood and without jugglery of any sort, the 
living had communion with the souls departed’—thus agreeably 
complimenting the present century by explaining to it that when 
mankind were grossly ignorant, hideously warlike, absorbed in the 
grossest vices of slavery and polygamy, the Deity thought them 
worthy of special tribute and allowed them privileges denied to the 
purest and noblest men of more civilized times. 

But what one might call the crowning audacity of this curiously 
self-assertive work may be found on page 320, where we are thus 
condescendingly enlightened: “There is one utterance by the Lord, 
recorded in the gospel, concerning the state of the children of the 
resurrection: “They shall not marry, nor be given in marriage: 
neither shall they die any more.’ It is remarkable that, in this 
declaration, ser and death are joined together, as science shows 
them to be in the specialization of organic life.” Sex and death 
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are joined together! Yes, Mr. Alden, it is all truly “remarkable,” 
as you say. And no less remarkable, in your book, is the assertion 
that “No divine revelation has ever attempted to broach the inviolable 
secret. Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, neither hath it en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive.” 

In other words, biblical disclosure, on which this entire disserta- 
tion of three hundred and fifty-seven pages is founded, has no impor- 
tance whatever! The book of “Revelation” means nothing, and the 
four gospels are equally significant. And yet a_ perfervid 
religionist has talked with us through sentence after sentence of 
involved rhetoric, and rhetoric again and again so obtuse, so muddy 
in meaning, so deeply drenched with obscurity, so ponderously 
verbose, that all we have seen, from time to time, has been the 
dim flicker of an intensely orthodox and conventional faith. Surely 
Talleyrand erred when he said that words were given us to conceal 
our thoughts. Mr. Alden makes it indisputable that words may 
fulfil a different office—that of concealing our absence of thoughts, 
and investing this blank (if the phrase be permissible) with count- 
less artful embroideries. His book is an exceedingly dangerous 
one to the large numbers of people who have not yet learned to 
think for themselves. It is misleading, specious, jesuitical. It is 
enormously pompous, while clad with a superficial pietism. I can 
compare it to nothing more aptly than to one of those gaudy and 
speckled growths of fungus which we sometimes meet in our wood- 
land walks, fragile enough, despite its bigness, for the stroke of 
a cane to demolish it, and yet, if taken for an edible mushroom, 
packed with baneful results. 


HILL-CREST.* 
REVIEWED By E. H. Wi son, A. M. 


“Some books,” says Lord Bacon, “are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested.” Many readers 
will find “Hill-Crest” a book “to be chewed and digested.” Many 
doubtless will read it cursorily and be captivated by the story. 
But the author of this didactic story has lived a life full of rich 
and deep experiences, which enables her to write a book pregnant 
with meaning for all who can penetrate below the surface. A care- 
ful perusal will well repay the effort made, and a reader of fair 
perspicacity will readily discover the secret of the book, and feel 
grateful to the author for her message and not the less grateful 
because it requires careful search to find it. 


The message, I say, is hidden; and if after a careful search you 
find and take into your life the sweet lesson, and it brings to your 
heart the peace and happiness it has brought to mine, I shall be for- 
ever thankful that I said to the little book, “Go forth.” 


*« Hill-Crest: A Novel,” by Julia Colliton Flewellyn. Pp. Bs ga price, cloth $1.25; 
paper 50 cents. The Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass 
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Whoso keeps in mind Lessing's noble words, “Did the Almighty, 
holding in His right hand Truth and in His left Search after Truth, 
deign to tender me the one I might prefer,—in all humility, but with- 
out hesitation I should request Search after Truth,’ will rejoice that 
the reader may have the pleasure of discovery, sure that the mes- 
sage will bring “sweetness and light” into the life of the recipient, 
and so extend the kingdom of heaven. 

No young person of either sex can read “Hill-Crest” thoughtfully 
without having the horizon of his life widened. The sweet whole- 
someness of the book is refreshing. The view herein presented of 
the unselfish manliness and womanliness, the sweet reasonableness 
that should permeate and sanctify the home life, cannot fail to be 
suggestive and inspiring to every thoughtful reader, especially when 
contrasted with the life of children brought up under the baneful 
influence of a “fashionable mother” as illustrated by the following 
extracts: 


Geraldine felt so discouraged with him [her brother Roger]. She 
had been brought up by her fashionable mother to believe that a 
girl’s first duty was to marry well; and that if she used every means 
in her power to that end, even stooping to deceive and prevaricate, 
it was all a part of the correct plan to get a husband. Aiming at 
this mark, it was no wonder that her better nature was stifled and 
her views of life distorted. God pity the children of such mothers. 
They begin life at a disadvantage, with wrong ideas of what they 
owe to themselves and to their Creator, and living as they do in an 
atmosphere of deception and false pride, they imbibe so much of 
its poison that it accompanies them through life and renders them 
suspicious of others, making a farce of all that is good and holy 
in this world, and completely shutting out of their hearts all true 
faith and trust in the divine realities of the world to come. 


7 * * * * 


It pained Berthy to hear him say these things, and she laid her 
hand on his (they were sitting on the sofa) and said, “Roger, do 
not say there is no one to care for you; you have a mother,” and she 
put great emphasis on the word. It had always seemed to her that 
to have a mother was the acme of human bliss. But her cousin 
only laughed a cold, hard laugh, such as one hears sometimes 
from an old world-worn man, but seldom from a boy of nineteen. 
The girl drew back from him; she did not understand the meaning 
of that laugh, but she did not like the sound of it. It seemed so 
unlike the bright, mirthful merriment that she remembered so 
well. 


After the above conversation the young girl called to see her 
friend and confidante, Mrs. Kenyon, a woman whose nobility of soul 
had made her almost a mother to the motherless Berthy: 


Berthy, in her characteristic way, had told Mrs. Kenyon every- 
thing, all Roger had said about his mother and his aimless life. It 
was a revelation to that true Christian woman; and she thanked 
God in her heart that she had been kept free from the folly of 
fashionable life, if it was to rob a mother of her holiest mission— 
her children’s love and welfare. 
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A few days later Roger was in jail. Mrs. Kenyon visited him and 
had a long talk with him. 


When Roger was left alone it did seem to him that his burdens 
were greater than he could bear. He threw himself on his bed, 
if a prison cot can be called by so respectable a name, and gave 
an almost heartbroken wail. He realized for the first time that what 
he had lacked all his life was the Christian influence of a good 
mother. How well he remembered that the boys used to say to him: 
“I tell you, McDonell, you have got the right kind of an old woman 
at your house. She is not forever worrying about your long goings 
aud short comings, like ours.” And he had thought himself it was 
kind of jolly that she let him have his own way so much. But 
now he knew if she had loved him as she ought she would have 
been anxious on his account, as any fond mother is; and now that 
he was in trouble, how sweet it would be to feel her caressing hand 
on his head as he had felt the hand of that blessed old woman 
as she sat by his side. There was a great difference between these 
two women, and it suddenly dawned on his mind that it was the 
love of God in the heart of one and the love of the world in the 
heart of the other that made the difference. 


How a saintly person may influence the young to a higher life 
by skilful leading is apparent from this quotation: 


“He is our Father, thee knows,” said Mrs. Kenyon, “and has 
promised to hear His children when they cry unto Him. Thee is 
trusting Him every moment of thy life.” 

“Oh,” said Berthy, “I am not trusting Him at all. I do not know 
how to trust Him.” 

“Is thee not sure the sun will rise to-morrow, and is not God able 
to manage thy little, unruly heart as well as this great universe?’ 


Those who ‘are .accustomed to the indiscriminate denunciation of 
pride will be surprised by the answer of Mr. Howell, a clergyman, 
to the question, “Is pride a fault, and how far can that pride be 
carried safely?’ which was raised by Mr. Montgomery, an ideal 
young clergyman and the principal hero of the’story: 


“I do not quite understand you,” he said, “pride is not always 
consistent with reason; but you speak of a certain kind of pride; 
please explain yourself.” 

“It is the pride of position, a sort of self-respect,” said Mr. Mont- 
gomery, rising to his feet, for he felt he could make himself under- 
stood better when standing. “Those girls Mrs. Howell spoke cf 
seem to think that their work shows too plainly that perhaps 
necessity has something to do in making them proficient, and I 
ask if it is right to nurture such pride, or to try with God’s help to 
root it out of our natures?’ 

“Well,” said the old man slowly, “I have thought a great deal on 
thatesubject myself, and have come to the conclusion that if there 
was more of that kind of pride, or independence, we will call it, the 
world would be the better. That is the stuff in a man that will make 
him economize rather than parade his poverty. It is what you see 
in a woman that makes her cover the shortcomings of her husband, 
instead of making it a town scandal; and, although in some cases 
it is carried too far, as are a great many admirable traits of char- 
acter, still, in itself, it is a good thing.” 


~ 
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A few weeks later Mr. Montgomery was summoned to Denver 
to meet a rich old uncle, who desired the companionship of his 
nephew for the brief remainder of his life. The principal part of 
the interview is subjoined: 


“I may as well tell you at once that if what I have heard about 
you of late is true I will have nothing to do with you, if you are 
my brother’s son.” 

“And what have you heard, may I ask?’ said Charley, his face 
reddening at the implied insult. 

“Well, I have heard that you were studying to be a preacher, and 
if that is so you will have to give it up, that is all,” he said, modi- 
fying his first assertion somewhat. 

“Well, you have heard the exact truth. I have been studying 
now for two years, and in another year I shall be ordained. If 
my life is spared it will be devoted to this work, and I trust that 
nothing will prevent my finishing the course I have mapped out.” 
He said it in a proud, independent manner, as one who had no idea 
of changing his mind or purpose. 

The old man arose from his seat on the sofa and stood before 
his nephew, his tall form bent forward and his keen black eyes 
shining with suppressed passion. 

“Do you mean by that, that you will not give up preaching for 
anything I can offer? Do you realize what you are throwing away?’ 

“This is not the first tine in my life that | have been tempted 
with gold, and I say to you now what I have said before, that no 
mere worldliness can tempt me to disobey the call of the gospel.” 


Young Montgomery requested Mr. Raymond, his uncle’s lawyer, 
who was present, to ring for a servant to show him out of his 
uncle’s house. As the young man was striding rapidly down the 
street, Mr. Raymond succeeded in overtaking him and pressed him 
to accept his hospitality, hoping that he might effect a reconcilia- 
tion between nephew and uncle. During the evening the lawyer 
held a long and earnest conversation with the young man, which 
culminated thus: 


“Mr. Raymond,” said Charley, leaning towards him with a flushed 
face, “let us thoroughly understand each other before we go any 
farther. My uncle said plainly that he hated churches and preachers 
and would have nothing to do with them. And I, for my part, 
have decided to make the church my life work, and all he can say 
or offer will not shake my determination or change my purpose 
in the least. And as I have reason to believe he will not alter his 
views any, I cannot see how a reconciliation is going to be brought 
about.” 

“You do not pretend to say that you will absolutely throw up 
all hopes of your uncle’s money for the sake of preaching the 
gospel?’ and the lawyer stared at the young man as if he were a 
natural curiosity. 

“I mean that identical thing,” said Charley, setting his lips firmly 
together. 


Mr. Raymond yielded for the nonce and the gentlemen spent 
the remainder of the evening with the family. On the morrow, how- 
ever, Mr, Raymond took Mr. Montgomery out ostensibly to show 
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him the town but really to attempt again to find some vulnerable 
spot in the young man’s armour. While riding they met Mr. Ray- 
mond’s friend and pastor, who, being suddenly summoned from 
town was perplexed by the difficulty of finding a suitable person 
to occupy his pulpit the next day. Mr. Montgomery was asked 
to preach. Mr. Raymond succeeded in prevailing upon the uncle to 
go with him to the morning service. After the evening service, 
young Montgomery informed his host that he should see his uncle 
as he intended to leave the city on the following morning. Against 
the protests of his host, he persisted and the interview was very 
affecting: 


Charley took the cold, quivering hands between his own warm 
palms, and said, anxiously, “Are you feeling sick to-night?” 

His uncle said in answer: “I have been sick ever since you came. 
I thought you ought to give up everything if I willed you my money, 
and I thought you a fool because you wanted to preach; but when 
I heard you this morning talk of how much Christ had sacrificed 
for us, and how He was tempted, and had resisted for our sakes, 
as I sat there I knew you felt every word you said. Oh! my old 
heart is broken.” He added bitterly: “I have spent my whole life 
getting gold, and now it mocks me. I could not look at the silver 
on my dinner-table to-day, its glitter seemed like evil faces grinning 
at me. I would be glad to die, but I know I am not fit to be in the 
presence of the man-Christ that you pictured so plainly to me this 
morning. I have said and done all in my power all my life against 
the Church of God, and now I feel that the worst hypocrite whose 
name is on her books is better prepared for heaven than I am. 
I could go down on my knees to ask your pardon for what I said 
to you the other day.” 

It was nearly an hour since they came together, and they were 
still holding each other’s hands, when Theodore made his appearance 
and asked if Mr. Raymond’s carriage should wait any longer. 

John Montgomery said promptly: “No, send it away, we do not 
want it to-night.” And Mr. Raymond knew when Theodore told 
him what his master said, and how he was holding his nephew’s 
hand and looking into his face, that Charley Montgomery had made 
no mistake in choosing the gospel in preference to his uncle’s 
money, for now he was sure of both. 


The reader’s attention will be arrested from time to time by a 
sentiment like this: 


It is good to know for ourselves that we have done our duty, but 
words of appreciation from lips we love are like springs of cooling 
water in the barren desert. 


They knew why their aunt had always disliked Berthy so much: 
but as they looked at her now, in a neatly-fitting dark blue dress, 
with its trimmings of cardinal velvet, her eyes sparkling with 
merriment, her parted lips showing a line of white teeth, they 
wondered that they had ever considered her homely; yet they had, 
for Kathey had said many times, “There is no use trying the effect 
of nice clothes on Berthy, for they seem to be thrown away.” What 
was it then that had wrought this change? 


As if in answer to her thoughts, Berthy caught sight of her 
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brother’s arm, “Oh, Charley,” she said, “where is the sling for 
your arm?” 

“I ‘slung’ it away so I could hug my new sister,” he said, as he 
put his arm around her. 

Kathey knew by the light in the dark face that those words of 
love and endearment were what she had needed all her life to 
bring out not only the beauty of her face but the glew of soulful in- 
terest in everything that was goed and noble, and she chided her- 
self that she had allowed the little. motherless girl to starve in her 
very presence, when a word of kindness or love would have been 
to her as daily food. 


Why are hungry souls left to starve when a hearty grasp of the 
hand or a word of sympathy and encouragement or a glance of 
kindly interest even costs so little—nay, so enriches the giver? 
Perhaps it is because so many have not learned the lesson inculcated 
by our author thus: 


“When did you learn that sweet secret of submission? I was 
older than you before I accepted it.” 

“From my spiritual guide,” said Berthy, smiling and motioning 
toward the room occupied by her Quaker friend. 

“Then you have, indeed, much to be grateful to her fer. I meet 
a great many life-long Christians who do not seem to understand 
what I mean by the Fatherhood of God; it is the only true source 
of happiness.” 

He then went on to tell her something of his past life; how many 
mua he had, and how mercifully he had been led threugh 
them all. 

“I have always felt that in God’s hand I was the instrument sent 
to save the soul of poor Uncle John; that was the strongest temp- 
tation I ever had to resist. There I was in a strange city, with 
only a few dollars in the world, and not enough to pay my board 
a week. I felt I had some right to his money, for I was his legal 
heir; but he denounced all forms of religion, and declared I should 
not have anything to do with the ministry if I lived with him. 
His lawyer, after kindly inviting me into his house, advised me 
to lay aside my radical views, and accept the home and money he, 
too, thought I had a right to expect. I tell you it was a battle I 
found hard to fight, but the victory more than paid for the conflict. 
The last two years of my uncle’s life were those of perfect peace.” 


The quotations so freely made will serve to show that the atmos- 
phere of the book is bracing, iis doctrine sound, and that Mrs. 
Flewellyn accepts Emerson’s dictum: “The only gift is a portion of 
thyself.” 


A NEW ARISTOCRACY.* 


At the present time, when so many books of a trashy or artificial 
character are being put forth in elegant style and pushed by the great 
book houses, it is not surprising that works of fine ethical value and 
charmingly written, when published by obscure firms, fail to come 





“ A New Aristocracy,” by Birch Arnold. Bartlett Publishing Company, 30 & 32 
West Thirteenth Street, New York, 46 West Larned Street, Detroit, Mich. Pp. 316; 
paper 50 cents. 
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before the attention of thoughtful people who would appreciate their 
intrinsic value. Recently I chanced to read Birch Arnold’s “New 
Aristocracy” and was greatly impressed with its value at the present 
time. The story is simply but charmingly told; it is unique in many 
respects, and from cover to cover it is charged with the luminous and 
redemptive thought of the new time. I think our author underrates 
the part which unjust legislation plays in pressing the masses down- 
ward to a point where they lose the sturdy self-reliance which is 
at once essential for success in the industrial struggle and to indus- 
trial and national progress. Unjust laws augment miserable 
conditions and deaden the independent and naturally hopeful spirit 
in the human breast. Hence in all our discussions we must insist 
upon the establishing of just conditions which favor an equality 
of opportunity. 

Our author very wisely emphasizes the necessity for individual 
development, and throughout the work throws out so many 
suggestions which will be helpful to earnest workers that I feel 
that this book merits a very wide reading, especially at the present 
time. As a story it is a delightful narration of the lives of three 
orphan children, thrown almost penniless on the world, on the 
death of their father, a rector in a village church. Their first ex- 
periment is in market gardening, and later their lives in the city, 
mingling with a larger world and bringing sunshine into many 
hearts, even when their own were shadowed, is very vividly brought 
out. The author aims to show the divine in the human heart of 
both rich and poor, and that the children of wealth no less than 
those “who are under the wheel” only reach the height where they 
know what true and enduring happiness is, when they learn to 
do for others, or adopt the principles of the Golden Rule into the 
web and woof of life. I would that “A New Aristocracy” could be 
placed in the hands of our people and that both young and old 
might read its bright, interesting and suggestive pages, for its in- 
fluence could not fail to quicken conscience and inspire the divine 
in the heart of the reader. 

B. O. FLOWER. 


THE SNOWS OF YESTER-YEAR.* 
REVIEWED BY NEWELL DUNBAR. 


“Nay, never ask, this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an over-word— 
But where are the snows of yester-year?” 


A story absolutely without action; occurring wholly within the 
bounds of a single Colorado house and garden; and containing 





* “ The Snows of Yester-Year: a Novel,” by Wilbertine Teters. 12mo, pp. 244; 
price, cloth $1.25, paper 50 cents. Arena Publishing Company, Boston. 
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practically just four characters, of whom two are hopeless invalids, 
and another is little more than a hint. Yet, in a marked manner, 
this novel grasps ‘the attention at the start and holds it to the very 
last word. 

It will be remembered that James Russell Lowell onee confessed 
that, whenayoung man freshly glorified with his university’s accolade, 
andsounquestionably empanoplied for the battle of life, casting about 
for some way in which to distinguish himself in the coming fray he 
was overwhelmed with the conviction that every device of attack 
had already been tried—that no unachieved exploit remained. Like 
the Poet in Schiller’s parable he found the universe appropriated. 
This misery is one that stares every clever young man and young 
woman in the face. Yet the author of the “Biglow Papers” managed. 
and every true aspirant in literature or elsewhere manages, speaking 
paradoxically, to discover the non-existent: i. ¢., to find a peculiar 
field, an original vein. The doing this, it may be remarked in pass- 
ing, grows more. difficult every year—especially for minds of an 
overconservative cast. Fortunately, however, need of discouragement 
never exists; for there is and always will be a virgin fund in the uni- 
verse ready to honor the drafts of the duly accredited, even though 
the returns made be merely in the form of old coin reminted. 

Miss (or Mrs.) Wilbertine Teters—unless, possibly, that striking 
name be just a nom de guerre—is to be congratulated on having 
achieved in some degree this prerequisite success of originality. The 
unusualness of her book in the respects designated, of course, is 
not fully perceived by us, until we have finished reading and reached 
the contemplative and purely critical stage where we roll over 
synthetically and analytically in our mind the outcome. At first 
we simply take her story up and, finding ourselves interested, and 
every once in a while as we proceed receiving a distinct tingle of in- 
tellectual or zsthetic enjoyment, just read on with growing ap- 
preciation to the end. 

How comes it that a delectable and strong effect results 
from so apparently inadequate a cause? Or if the points 
specified at the beginning of this critique constitute obstacles 
in the way of the pleasure received rather than its cause, what 
is the richness that associated with them can overcome a poverty 
so pronounced? 

The story in the first place, then, is written in a strikingly bright 
and piquant style. There is a sparkle in the pages like Sévigné’s. 
Further, they contain really subtile analysis and delineation of char- 
acter; evince knowledge of the world, of society and of human 
nature, and abound in fresh, glancing, epigrammatic, witty and wise 
conversation, while, they handle the “stage settings” effectively. 
(Colorado winters, by the way, furnish a subject that justly comes 
in for its full share of sarcasm.) The rise and progress of a tender 
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passion—the never-failing theme—of course is told, reciprocated 
in this case, and diversified with somewhat unusual conditions. As 
to the passion, it belongs to a handsome, musical and conservative 
(at times shrewdly so), but consumptive (not too) young Canadian, 
Halcourte by name, who on account of his disease is able to keep 
alive only as an exile, and so is sojourning for very life’s sake in 
the dry air of the Rockies; he has not always been a wreck, and is 
a past master in affairs of the heart. As to the reciprocation, that 
is supplied by Miss Norwista Ensleigh, a beautiful and pure-minded, 
soaring, much-read but very inexperienced young woman with an 
unoccupied and yearning heart; this is her first fray. Possibly, 
however, the passion and the reciprocation are vice versa. Of Miss 
Ensleigh it is said: 

About love she knew absolutely nothing. Her simple method 
of learning how much she cared for a man had been to shut 
her eyes tightly and think how much she would like to live 
with him for a month, a year, maybe ten or twenty of them! 
to see the same face opposite her at the breakfast table every morn- 
ing, until she would come to know every curve, every outline, 
every wrinkle, every weakness; and she never failed to know that 
it would take a very good face to stand that scrutiny, and that 
none could possibly look so pleasant to her now as Aunt Sue’s. 
It might be all very well for a month, but at a year she weakened, 
and the prospect of a lifetime at the side of one man visibly dis- 
couraged her. At such times she thought seriously of convents when 
Aunt Sue should die. 


* The declaration takes place in'a low-raftered, hot attic, while Nor- 
wista is sitting on a newspaper spread out upon the dusty floor. 
Naturally, Halcourte’s illness is a stumbling-block and a torture 
to them both. When at last Norwista can bring herself to say she 
will marry him, and goes to him with a letter containing her consent, 
it is only to behold him expire of a hemorrhage before her face, 
the light of ecstasy dying in his dying eyes, and her very garment 
being stained by the sinister-hued current flowing from his lips that 
bears on its ill-starred drops his life away from them both and 
from happiness for either! 

Aunt Sue, mentioned above, is merely a side show and hardly 
appears; yet, as is the case with all the characters—indeed rather 
more so than with the other minor ones—she is vividly drawn, 
though with frugal strokes. In her portrait here is an ingenuous 
feature: 

Aunt Sue had a great horror of burglars, and every night 
made preparations for their coming (or his coming, rather, for her 
mind never grasped the possibility of the advent of more than one 
at a time) by putting on a chair drawn up to her bedside a hammer 
and a can of cayenne pepper. She intended to beat the burglar over 
the head with the hammer, after she had dazed him by throwinz 
the cayenne pepper in his eyes. She hesitated a long time before 
she could make up her mind to beat him over the head, it seemed so 
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brutal and unlady-like, but she finally decided it was the only thing 
she could do in order to stun him and thus gain time to run away. 

The Major, too, or “the Majah,” as he is addressed by “the 
Madame” (of her more anon) who’ was born in Florida, and on 
occasion of meeting him invariably develops a tendency to revert 
to the mitigated accent of her childhood—Major Treadwell, who 
has Christine, the amiable and long-suffering maidservant, for part- 
ner in the venture of supplying the remaining side shows, merely 
fulfils the function of bringing about Norwista’s acquaintance with 
the Madame. He is like “the footman who calls out in impassive 
voice the name of the man who is to make or mar our fortunes and 
is seen no more.” Nevertheless, the Major is sketched in with a 
firm and graphic touch. “Are there any rewards or punishments,” 
the author asks, “for these careless people who stop for a moment 
in our path, and by'a few hasty words change our whoie life? Are 
they unhappy if misery ensues for us, or gay if happiness comes? 
Are they blown in our way by chance, or do they stop us from 
destiny ?” 

But the piece de résistance of course, is the widely experienced, 
the reminiscent and the cynical Madame. The Madame, no doubt, 
is why thestory was written. With the author she was clearly a labor 
of love. Above all the rest she stands out saliently and in a high 
degree of finish, and whoever has formed her acquaintance will not 
easily forget her. The Madame is likely to take her place in fiction, 
not indeed of the first rank, but in.a grade below the first as an 
abiding character. 

The Madame is a retired opera singer, with both an American and 
European experience, half-foreign in her ideas and ways, twenty- 
nine years old, but looking younger (though “all the world knows” 
she “would rather be thirty than seventeen’), of distinguished 
presence, yet pale and attenuated, and with green eyes and reddish 
hair, albeit possessed of uncommonly satisfactory and fastidiously 
shod feet which she never grows tired of admiring. She has been, 
at various times, pronounced by the infallible faculty an incurable 
consumptive—from a fever caught in Italy—with not a month of 
life before her. This cheerful sentence, however, bothers her not 
a whit; in spite of it, “if constantly and so mysteriously near death” 
she is “yet alive and never really ill,” and has taken unto herself 
a husband—a muscular, matter-of-fact and slightly puzzled business 
man who adores her. Him, by the way, she alternately snubs and 
deluges with demonstrations of affection; and, in either case, he un- 
derstands her about equally ill. “The Madame” (a nickname origi- 
nally given her by this conjugal attaché because, as he luminously 
expresses it, “she made him feel that way the greater part of the 
time”) is pestered with indifferentism and ennui. For her, too, 
life is 
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“an unweeded garden, 
That grows to seed.” 

Banished like Halcourte, and for the same reason, to semi-death 
in Colorado, which she detests, she spends her time mostly moping 
round revolving recollections. “She lived in dreams, and many 
pathetic ‘I remembers’ interspersed her slightest conversation. ‘Yet 
to have no pleasure but that which is dreamed, or no joy but that 
which is past, is hard when one is still no more than twenty-nine,’ 
she confessed.” As Norwista is raw and optimistic, so in even 
greater degree is the Madame, who having seen the world has 
thereby grown disillusioned, apparently a thoroughpaced pessimist. 
She takes her Schopenhauer—and, by the way, she is very fond of 
quoting him—‘straight.” Being a woman, her pronounced talent 
for inconsequence was to be expected. For example: 


“‘Oh, where are the snows of yester-year?” she had begun 
sadly once, but as everybody seemed to be profoundly ignorant 
she had returned to her silence. Now she seemed about to speak 
again. Had she more to say about that ballad of dead beauties? 

“Men,” said the Madame oracularly, “are like dogs. They need 
to feel the cut of your lash before they can be expected to lick 
your hands.” 

A deep silence followed this startling announcement. 


But the Keen and educated faculty of analysis constantly exhibited 


by her is by no means a matter of course; Mr. Henry James himself 
would have no cause for feeling ashamed of it. Evidently, the 
Madame takes to this sort of thing instinctively, as ducks to water; 
for when Norwista says to her, “I believe you would tear a soul 
apart in order to analyze it—analyzing doesn’t cure,” her sole and 
sufficient reply is, “Ah, but I like to go to the bottom.” Voila tout! 
It is an irrepressible desire. Besides, in her view analysis affords 
her sex a defence. “Women in the abstract,” she says, “know so 
much of the passion and pain of life; and the only way to hedge 
themselves in from it, is to carefully dissect every emotion that 
threatens to assail them.” 

The Madame (Mrs. Lawry to the best of the reviewer's belief is 
her proper style and title, though she is never once called by it) 
to all enthusiasm—except that of. love—applies the wet blanket of 
cold incredulity, and mocks at most things. She is on one occasion 
represented as looking up at the stars, musing upon how often and 
from spots on the earth’s surface how far apart she has gazed on 
them. Yet she could scarcely say so indifferently as wrote poor 
Heine— 

“Immerhin! Mich wird umgeben 
Gotteshimmel, dort wie hier, 
Und als Todtenlampen schweben 
Nachts die Sterne itiber mir.” 
Her apathy hardly extended so far as that, and she was mortally 


afraid of death, in any case, though half ashamed to show it. 
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To cite her own words: “It may seem strange that, with all my in- 
tellect, I should be such a coward, but I think that is the height of 
intelligence. If people tell me they are .. . brave, I know they are 
ignorant.” 

Theologically and philosophically, the Madame like many a 
more finished speculator is undeniably»‘‘mixed,” although as a rule 
she is a pagan, and to a limited extent an Epicurean, yet with an 
admixture of what seems like Buddhism imperfectly understood. 

Having like Ulysses “seen the town and learned the mood of many 
men’’* (among them, be sure, not a few male would-be sirens), the 
Madame discourses generously from her store. Smart sayings and 
Rhadamantha-like mots flow from her as naturally as juice from 
peaches. A book that, like this one, is wholly destitute of incident 
must be composed of something; accordingly “The Snows of Yes- 
ter-Year” may be said to be framed of talk and the Madame, 
principally the Madame—or indeed, to be still more exact, princi- 
paily of the Madame’s talk. And right brilliant and sententious 
talk it is. As a specimen of it (by no means at its best, but short and 
readily detachable, and so adapted for quotation), read the fol- 
lowing: 

She yawned lazily and considered the beading on the toe of 
her slipper. “All this talk that people have to go through 
with, though,” she resumed, “just after they are introduced and 
before they can become friends, is so tiresome. I have often thought 
how much more pleasant it would be, and how much effort it would 
save our best foot—the one we are always supposed to be putting for- 
ward—if people would only write up the general facts of their lives; 
where born, say, of whom, prefer winter or summer, water or wine, 
materialist or idealist, and have their little histories up to date 
printed on nice little slips of paper, and as soon as they are intro- 
duced, exchange slips. Now, just fancy us all strangers to each 
other sitting around here reading each other’s slips. I would read 
Hal’s and I should say, ‘So your intimate friends call you Hal? Well, 
how d’ye do, Hal! I rather think I shall like you.’” 

“Thanks—a thousand times,” murmured Halecourte softly. 


To sum up this audacious personage in a vivid phrase, obviously 
of Spanish extraction, that used to be and no doubt is now in vogue 
in her despised though accepted asylum, the Madame is “more fun 
than a bullfight.” If she had only had her health and full vigor! 

If the book has any moral or motif, beyond the Madame and the 
admirable telling, it must be sought at the very end in the Madame’s 
recantation of her ever-ready scepticism. There, utterly worn out, 
and sobbing as she lies back among her pillows, to the Norwista 
whose faith and intellectual freshness and youth she has killed, 
this feminine La Rochefoucauld says: 


“T was all wrong, dear child, all wrong. My bitterness, my blame, 
my disbeliefs—all were wrong. I would have you believe this. 


* Odyssey, I., 3. 
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Under all the sorrow and suffering of life runs God’s great purpose. 
Cling to your ideals, Norwista—always. Though seemingly mis- 
taken and broken, they are symbols of higher things that we 
but dimly imagine. No life can fail to be rendered noble and unsel- 
fish, whtich, holding fast its belief in things beautiful and good, 
yet bears with smaller lives, and wears unflinchingly the Crown 
of Pain. I would have you remember this. All is God’s will.” 

This retraction however, it is sad to say, bears small appearance 
of being uttered in good faith—at any rate, of expressing permanent 
conviction. This may seem like an ungracious assertion to make; 
but, in the reviewer’s judgment, the text of the story appears to 
compel it. The Madame’s words have every indication of being 
merely a sop—to an extremely intermittent conscience on the part 
of the Madame, or possibly to Public Opinion on the author’s. 
Also, anybody so diabolically sharp as the Madame is described 
as being must have perceived the affair between Norwista and 
Halcourte. If she knew about it, why did she give no sign? If 
she did not know about it, she lacked in reality some of the keen- 
ness ascribed to her. Lastly, it must be said that the adoption of 
two doomed invalids as heroine and hero, together with the at times 
almost grotesquely unheroic when not actually repulsive details 
given or scenes depicted connected with their ailment, and the 
lovemaking of one of them with a healthy girl, seems a strange and 
an unfortunate choice of material for a novel. One is at a loss to 
see any satisfactory reason why the choice should have been made, 
or any adequate end gained by having made it. Truly, the authors 
of “Jane Eyre” and “Camille” (or their shades) drag a still lengthen- 
ing chain of unenviable responsibility. 

“The Snows of Yester-Year” is distinctly clever. Yet somehow 
the reader finds himself involuntarily wondering whether its writer’s 
ability is limited to merely “copying” these characters whom she 
happens to have known, and whether the morbid atmosphere in 
which revolves what there is of story is detachable. If she can 
direct her style, her freshness, her brilliancy, her observation, 
philosophizing and power of analysis and delineation at will, and 
especially employ them on a more wholesome theme, and will do 
so, there is undoubtedly a public that, while welcoming this book, 
will be still more glad to hear from her again. 


HERO TALES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY.* 

The country has been so afflicted of late with the Napoleonic 
craze, that it is most pleasing to note a strong tendency toward a 
reaction, and literature dealing with men and women of conviction, 
conscience, and principle is again receiving the attention which has 





* “Hero Tales from American History.” by Henry Cabot Lodge and Theodore 
Roosevelt. Illustrated; cloth; pp. 336; price $1.50. New York Century Publishing 
Company. 
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been so lavishly bestowed upon the incarnation of selfish ambition 
which darkened Europe and did so much toward deadening the fine 
sensibilities of humanity. 

Among the notable new books for the young which partake of the 
reaction toward things more wholesome and manly, is a volume 
from the scholarly pens of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts and Theodore Roosevelt, the much maligned head of the 
New York Police Commission. The stories are written in a stirring 
manner. The authors have selected great figures and thrilling 
episodes in our history and have treated them in a way at once 
scholarly and vivid. The character sketch of George Washington is, 
perhaps, one of the strongest delineations of Washington’s character 
in a few words I have ever read. I know of nothing written for the 
young which will compare with it. The stories of the battles of 
Trenton and of New Orleans are particularly strong. But the work 
as a whole is most admirable, as it will impress upon the minds of 
our youth, the principles for which our great men have dared and 
frequently died, and thus do much toward stirring the higher and 
finer impulses in the child mind. 

B. O. FLOWER. 








